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Arnold Sees Cut in '45 Plane Needs 

Tells House group AAF’s re- 
quirements are “decidedly lower 
in number and considerably lower 
in total weight” Page 9 

★ 

Airlines Study Plane Returns 

Representatives of seven com- 
panies seek formula for determin- 
ing prices at special meeting in 
Chicago Page 39 

★ 

Invasion Supreme Test for AAF 

Vast numbers of planes open big 
offensive, paralyzing Nazi com- 
munications and furnishing extra 
fine power Page 7 

★ 

Invasion Effect on Schedules 

Top officials in Washington see 
no immediate change in output or 
employment beyond revisions al- 
ready planned Page 13 

★ 

Airline Officials' Stock Purchases 

Buying of equities in own firms 
is 714 times sales during April; 
17,708 bought and 2,343 sold, SEC 
report shows Page 52 

★ 

Navy's Warplane Range Extended 

Emergency conversion of bomb- 
ers into transports gives preview 
of what’s likely in post-war de- 
velopments Page 21 



★ 

Termination Article Adopted 

Board acts to speed subcon- 
tractor settlements; summary of 
week’s activities on industrial 
mobilization front Page 11 


Paratroopers Prove Themselves: D-Day operations were spearheaded by 
the greatest air-borne attack ever carried out, and early reports showed that 
the paratroopers and glider forces, shown here in a maneuver in Britain, 
were successful beyond expectations in establishing firm pools of vertical in- 
vasion, seizing key bridges, rail junctions and smashing enemy strongpoints, 
virtually isolating the beaches and enabling landing forces to establish 
beachheads where the Germans could not bring up local reinforcements. 


★ 

Piper Developments Appraised 

Company’s role in supplying 
Civil Pilot Training program puts 
it in position to dominate post- 
war lightplane field Page 16 
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HYRROMOTIVE 

CONTROLS 


VlCKERS Hydraulic Equipment is used 
on many of the most modern airplanes. 
The Curtiss "Commando” Cargo-Trans- 
port illustrated here is representative. 

Vickers Hydraulic Controls are high 
pressure oil hydraulic controls that are 
so widely used because they do the job 
dependably, smoothly and accurately 
... no matter how severe the service. 
They are insensitive to shock and vibra- 
tion yet light in weight . . . easy to adjust 
. . . admirably suited to aircraft needs. 

Vickers 

Incorporated 


ENGINEERS 
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Washh 

igton Observer 


INVASION — The one topic of conversation in 
Washington is the invasion. When the word 
came through last Tuesday that troops had be- 
gun landing, everything else became secondary 
and will remain secondary until the picture be- 
gins to clear. Many things hang on the outcome 
of the landings — budgets, production, reconver- 
sion, surplus goods, food supplies, every factor 
in American life. Until the progress of the cam- 
paign of liberation emerges more clearly, Wash- 
ington can be expected to be completely blacked 
out as a news source for anything but those 
matters affecting the troops on the continent. 


RECONVERSION DELAY— With the inva- 
sion actually in progress, some government 
officials dealing with peacetime economy are 
showing signs of increasing impatience over the 
lack of a definite program such as outlined in 
the Baruch-Hancock report and which at the 
time of its issuance some months ago was al- 
most unanimously accepted as pointing the way 
back to normal operations. There are even 
some hints that unnecessary production is be- 
ing continued in some lines. 


UTILIZATION— WPB officials say that the 
goal of the planning and preparations for 
peacetime enterprise may be summed up in 
four words — full utilization of resources, which, 
if attained, would bring some degree of pros- 
perity to every group in the economy. Today 
about 40,000 manufacturing concerns hold di- 
rect government war contracts, and the war 


work of about 80,000 additional firms is limited 
to subcontract operations. WPB officials point 
out that in order to make full use of their re- 
sources, these concerns will need a big volume 
of civilian orders before war contracts are 
cancelled in bulk. 


AAF LEASES — Army Air Forces has begun 
studying the question of leased facilities, and 
where possible will cancel leases and move 
activities into government-owned installations. 
Air inspectors have been told to ferret out situa- 
tions where this can be done. 


GLIDER SURPLUS— One of the many sur- 
plus problems before the services is disposal 
of scores of small two-place training gliders. 
Many have never been uncrated. Instructions 
have gone out from Washington for an in- 
ventory, as a result of requests made by at 
least one association for information on number 
and bid procedure. 


POST-WAR REPORT— The report of the 
Woodrum Post-War Military Policy Committee 
on the recent hearings on unification of the 
armed services may be issued this week. The 
action of Senator Lister Hill in introducing a 
bill embodying the Army’s views on a single 
department has complicated matters, and the 
report of the Woodrum Committee probably will 
deal with the pressure for immediate action in 
some detail, particularly at this time of great 
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Washington Observer 


military operations. Whatever the Committee’s 
views on ultimate action, it is strongly opposed 
to airing the question now. The fight would be 
too bitter, and there are commanders overseas 
engaged in more vital matters who should be 
heard before any concrete steps are taken. 


HEARTENING SIGN— A heartening sign for 
the post-war financial picture of strong aircraft 
manufacturing companies can be read into the 
agreement by which 17 of the nation’s largest 
banks provide a $75,000,000 revolving credit 
fund for Douglas. The Douglas agreement em- 
bodies no government guarantees, and use of 
government advances is retained by the com- 
pany. The money is placed at the disposal of 
the company for current and post-war opera- 
tions as a supplement to the $25,000,000 
minimum net working capital the company has 
agreed to maintain. 


PAN AMERICAN POLICY— Pan American 
Airways at last is to take a definite stand for the 
chosen instrument — or instruments — policy in 
international aviation after the war, as opposed 
to the free and open competition, or anti- 
monopoly, view of most of the domestic air- 
lines. President Juan Trippe is to make the 
announcement in PAA’s annual report to stock- 
holders later this month. 


RHETORICAL QUESTION— Thus far, though 
the company's attitude has been well known, 
the closest its top executive has come to actual 
public commitment for the chosen instrument 
policy was in an address last October before a 
World Trade dinner in New York. At that time 
he asked rhetorically whether the nation wanted 
10 or 15 competing separate airlines in post-war 
overseas competition with foreign air monopo- 
lies, or one strong U. S. international airline, 
perhaps a “community company,” controlled by 
all American transportation interests under a 
government-approved organization plan. 


ATC CONTRACTS— Virtually all Air Trans- 
port Command domestic contracts with the air- 
lines will have been canceled by the end of 
summer. Notice of intention to cancel, in fact, 
may be served on some of the carriers before 
the end of June, although it is doubtful that 
cancellations will start much before mid- July. 
Overseas contracts will be continued in effect. 


INCREASED FLYING FOR THE ARMY— 
Of interest is the expectation in some circles 
that the overall volume of flying U. S. lines 
will do for the Army will not be reduced and 


may actually increase after the domestic con- 
tracts arc crossed off, although the work will 
be distributed differently. This is predicated on 
the anticipated retention of ATC’s ocean con- 
tracts and increased tempo in flights of this 
type abroad. In the meantime, reports from 
several sources are that the War Department is 
endeavoring to synchronize the domestic con- 
tract cancellation with the return of planes to 
the airlines, which have neither the personnel 
nor the equipment to do contract and additional 
commercial flying at the same time. Conse- 
quently, each airline will be advised individu- 
ally of cessation of its contract, timed to fit in as 
well as possible with its commercial operation. 


ROADABLE PLANE — The combination road 
car and airplane which William B. Stout has 
been developing in Detroit is about ready for 
its first test flights. The veteran designer and 
inventor has great hopes for the craft. Test 
flights already have been made with the air- 
plane version and road tests have been made 
with the motor car version. The two will be 
put together soon to make what Stout says is a 
really practical airplane which can land on an 
ordinary highway, and then with folded wings 
operate as a motor car. 


SECRET WEAPONS— Weapons unknown to 
the public, being used in the attack on Europe, 
will be revealed from time to time as they arc 
captured by the enemy. Most of them are in 
aviation, and the airborne troops (glider and 
parachute) who specialize in surprise tactics 
are said to have more secret instruments of 
war than any other branch of service. It takes 
time to develop and test new weapons. The 
Allies are now evening the score with the Ger- 
mans, who worked at war innovations for years, 
but are now running low on resources and lab- 
oratory man-hours. 


POST-WAR RESEARCH— This subject dis- 
turbs government research men in aviation. 
What lines should be drawn between the indus- 
try’s program and that of such groups.as NACA? 
Government experts are eager to continue their 
work, and utilize to the maximum degree pos- 
sible the valuable facilities the war has built. 
Some industry executives believe Federal ac- 
tivity should be confined to “pure research," 
letting the individual manufacturers go on from 
there with their own laboratories seeking speci- 
fic applications of the discoveries made by 
NACA, for example. This would mean that 
government agencies would not attempt to de- 
velop existing ideas, but originate new ones. 
This attitude is not popular in Washington, 
however. 
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VITAL CONTROLS ARE C-D INSULATED 



THIS DILECTO 

part is used to identify 
nections as well as to mount 
and to insulate them. Good me- 
chanical and electrical prop- 
erties are needed. 


part must resist carbon de- 
posit from arcs as well as 
prove equal to mechanical 
shock and also retain its elec- 
trical insulating properties 
under adverse conditions. 


THIS CELORON 

part had to be of a material 
that could be molded to shape, 
that was a good insulator and 



C ONTINENTAL-DIAMOND manufactures Electrical 
Insulating Materials that are engineered to meet 
specific electrical, as well as mechanical and thermal con- 
ditions. That’s why C-D products are used in all types of 
Military Equipment where possibility of failure must be 
reduced to a minimum. 


WHAT MATERIAL? 

C-D technicians will be 
glad to help you answer 
this problem. Send for bul- 
letin GF. 


DISTRICT OFFICES. New York - Cleveland - Chicago - Spartanburg, S. C. 
West Coast Rep., Marwood, Ltd., San Francisco - Sales Offices in principal cities 


FIBRE COMPANY 
Established 1895 .. Manufacturers of Laminated Plastics since 1911 — NEWARK 4 • DELAWARE 


G cntinenlai - 0 ianwnd 
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New Concept of Tactical Air Force 
Gets Supreme Test in Invasion 

Vast numbers of planes open big offensive, providing air 
cover, paralyzing Nazi communications and furnishing extra 
fire power for ground troops. 

By WILLIAM G. KEY 


The evolution of air strength in 
the European theater from a stra- 
tegic role to support of invading 
ground troops and to landing of 
air invaders is showing the world 
a developing new concept of pow- 
er and tactical use of aviation. 

Probably neither our ground 
troops nor the Germans were pre- 
pared for the first great burst of 
tactical air power used in the early 
days of the landings, with 13,000 
sorties and more daily isolating 
the chosen invasion points and 
nailing the Luftwaffe as tightly 
down as humanly possible. 

► Restricted — Not too much detail 
will be released for some time, 
both for reasons of security and 
because the air forces are too con- 
scious of the tides of public opin- 
ion now to do more than turn 
back a corner of the curtain. There 
will be no Cassino ballyhoo to blow 
up. But it can be said on the basis 
of information from high Wash- 
ington sources that nothing com- 
parable in the tactical use of air 
power has ever been seen before. 

High air officers in Washington 
say the Luftwaffe is nothing but a 
shell, although they do not mini- 
mize its strength. It has power to 
strike back desperately and dan- 
gerously. But the important factor 
in the eyes of authorities in this 
country is that Allied strength can 
be kept at a peak and the Ger- 
mans cannot replace their losses if 
they meet the challenge. 

► Objective Air Control — It can be 
said that the goal of the airmen is 
command of the air — not suprem- 
acy, but command such as that 
achieved in Italy where the tests 
of our new concept of air striking 
power were completed. If the 


Luftwaffe can be brought to bat- 
tle, it can be destroyed. If it can- 
not, then Allied tactical air can 
be used to immobilize German re- 
serves and wreck communications. 
In either event the objective is 
reached. 

It has been possible to get from 
AAF chiefs an authoritative pic- 
ture of the wielding of the tactical 
air force that has been largely 
kept under wraps in England. Al- 
lied tactical air, built around 
fighter-bombers, mediums and 
air-borne troops, has been brought 
into play through six major 
phases. 

► Strategy — The first phase was 
carried out by strategic air, de- 


stroying factories and drawing off 
fighter strength to enable tactical 
air to carry out the second phase 
of systematically destroying air- 
fields in the invasion area and pre- 
pare for the third phase of ham- 
mering vital rail and highway key 
points. In the fourth phase, tac- 
tical air attempted the destruction 
of telephone centers and radio 
stations, this phase culminating in 
the hours immediately before the 
invasion with the ruthless smash- 
ing of radar installations. 

During all these phases, tactical 
air maintained the ihitiative. Then 
came the fifth phase and the ex- 
tremely difficult task of providing 
cover for the landings when the 
initiative would swing over to the 
Germans. How well this was done, 
even to retention of the initiative, 
is one of the really great aerial 
operations of the war. Over- 
whelming strength, relatively con- 
centrated landing operations and 
brilliant direction enabled tactical 
air to provide cover for ship land- 
ings and air-borne landings and 
at the same time swing over with 
its air-borne units to the sixth 
phase, that of isolation of the bat- 



C-47’s and Gliders Poised for Invasion: Massed Douglas transports and 
gliders line an English airport in preparation for the greatest movement 
of air-borne Army elements ever launched in warfare. C-47’s are in the 
two outside rows, gliders in the center. 
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Glider Assembly Base in England: In the open fields of England, so 
great was the 'air strength that protected them, that gliders were taken 
from their shipping boxes and assembled for their single trip across the 
channel. In the background are the completed gliders, while in the 
foreground they are shown in various stages of assembly. 


tlefield from local and distant re- 
inforcement. This will be the final 
test, and the results may not be 
known for weeks or months, but 
the brilliant record attained in the 
earlier phases is heartening. 

► Corollary — There is a corollary 
to the sixth phase in the giving 
of direct ground support, an ex- 
tremely difficult operation from 
which not too much should be ex- 
pected. It is given, chiefly by 
fighter-bombers utilizing a highly 
developed communications system, 
but the air tacticians feel that the 
greatest benefits can be obtained 
by concentration of strength 
against areas beyond the zone in 
which troops are deployed in com- 
bat. There has been a shift to the 
conception that ground artillery 
should be relied on and required 
to supply the direct ground sup- 

This ground support is being 
handled through headquarters of 
armies and not in any lower 
echelons except in particular air- 
borne operations. Air liaison teams 
operate in the forward areas and 
channel requests for support 
through ground command chan- 
nels to the headquarters of the 
armies. At these headquarters, an 
air commander works in intimate 
cooperation with the ground army 
commander. The ground command 
evaluates the requests that have 
cHhnneled back and designates 
target priorities. The attacks then 


are ordered by the air units to the 
extent that planes are available. 

The extent to which the Ger- 
mans are prevented from capi- 
talizing on the advantage of their 
communications network in France 
will be the true measure of 
the already tremendous contri- 
bution of the Allied tactical air 
force. 

Canada Main Source 
Of Empire Airmen 

Ottawa says it furnished 25 per- 
cent of RAF's pilots in Europe 
and Mediterranean. 

Latest figures released on ac- 
tivities of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force show there now are 42 
RCAF squadrons on actual opera- 
tions, including bomber, fighter, 
reconnaissance, coastal command, 
night fighter and intruder groups. 
Originally three Canadian squad- 
rons went overseas as units. 

There are about ten times as 
many RCAF air crewmen scattered 
through the RAF as there are in 
the 42 squadrons. Canada is now 
and has been for months, the larg- 
est and principal producer of air 
crews for all the British Common- 
wealth forces. 

► 25 Percent Canadian — The re- 
port made at Ottawa says 25 per- 
cent of all air crews in European 
and Mediterranean areas under 
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British tactical command are 
Canadian men enlisted and trained 
in Canada. Canadian radio me- 
chanics, composing 45 percent of 
the RAF mechanics establish- 
ments, are stationed throughout 
RAF detachments. 

In Western Hemisphere opera- 
tions, the RCAF has almost as 
many squadrons as in overseas 
operations. They are being re- 
leased for overseas service as the 
submarine situation improves. 
They served with the United States 
command during operations off 
Alaska. 

AAF Overseas 

More than 17,000 combat aircraft 
of the Army Air Forces are in 
overseas theaters, operating from 
750 airfields, estimates released by 
the War Department reveal. 

Slightly less than half of the 
total AAF personnel — 2,357,000 — 
has been sent overseas, manning 
925 bases outside of the conti - 
nental United Slates. In addition to 
airfields, the bases include radio 
and weather stations, hospitals, de- 
pots and storage bases both for 
combat units and for the ATC. 


Nazi Strength 

The Germans can throw a 
minimum of 1,500 fighters in- 
to the fighting on the Western - 
Front, informed sources be- 

Bomber strength available 
for action against the invading 
troops is placed at about 500 
first-line planes. 

Indicating that Nazi trans- 
portation in the Normandy 
theater had been seriously dis- 
rupted were early reports that 
some Junkers transports had 
been shot down in the area. 
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Budget Needs for Fiscal 1945 
Sharply Under 19 44, Says Arnold 

General tells House group AAF's requirements for coming 
year are "decidedly lower in number and considerably lower 
in total weight” than 1944 estimates. 


Airplane requirements shown 
in the budget estimates for the fis- 
cal year 1945 are, according to 
Gen. H. H. Arnold’s testimony 
“decidedly lower in number and 
considerably lower in total weight 
from those in the fiscal year 1944 
estimates.” 

Gen. Arnold told a House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee that 
since some of the 1944 procure- 

year, no appreciable reduction in 
the air-frame-weight production 
is contemplated at this time. 

► Weight Increased — The weight of 
airplanes produced, as he pointed 
out, has steadily increased and the 
total planned production for fiscal 
year 1946 is 844,000,000 pounds of 
which 569,000,000 pounds are in- 
cluded in this estimate. 

He disclosed that in order to. 
obtain maximum production on the 
very heavy bombers, it was neces- 
sary to order a sufficient number 
to provide production until De- 


cember 1945 or six months longer 
than was necessary in other types. 
He added that since this produc- 
tion is well under way, only an 
additional six months’ production 
is included in these estimates and 
the emphasis is on combat planes.” 
► Peak by June 30 — The air forces 
will have in the main, Gen. Ar- 
nold said, built up to their planned 
strength by June 30 of this year 
and added that it was well to note 
that “we have not as yet obtained 
our maximum striking power and 
as tremendous as this power is to- 
day we have not yet reached our 

Gen. Arnold set AAF require- 
ments for the fiscal year 1945 at 
$12,601,774,500. He added that 
savings were expected of about 
$11,000,000,000 which, with certain 
other minor adjustments, may be 
applied against these requirements 
and so reduce necessary appropri- 
ations to $1,610,200,000 net. 

The total requirements were 


broken down roughly as follows: 
Personnel in all parts of the world, 
$800,000,000; travel and transpor- 
tation, $91,000,000; contractural 
services, $620,000,000; supplies, 
$1,200,000, and equipment, $9,- 
880,000,000. 

► Provide for Modification — The 
estimates show additional require- 
ments of $8,859,000,000 for air- 
planes, including spare engines and 
spare parts; an estimate of $200,- 
000,000 for new aircraft modifica- 
tion; $1,459,230,815 for mainte- 
nance and operation. 

In view of the airborne opera- 
tions in connection with the inva- 
sion, the testimony before the 
committee of Maj. Gen. Oliver P. 
Echols on glider production as- 
sumes greater significance. The 
budget estimate for gliders was set 
at $90,000,000, a figure which 
Gen. Echols said are frankly esti- 

He commented that most of the 
gliders built to date, experimen- 
tally, have been the smaller eight- 
place craft and added that “our 
people are now looking toward 
more intensive use of gliders over 
greater distances in many parts of 
the world and they want gliders 
to carry greater loads.” 

► Future of Helicopter — In connec- 
tion with the helicopter, Gen. Ech- 
ols said “we are still enthusiastic 
about helicopters and their ,fu- 



BRITISH HONOR AMERICAN ENGINEERS: 

The British Institute of Mechanical Engineers con- 
ferred honorary memberships on Orville Wright and 
Dr. Harvey N. Davis, past president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and director of the 
Office of Production Research and Development. Pic- 
tured are (left to right) William L. Bat t, vice-presi- 
dent of War Production Board; Dr. Robert M. Gates, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, representing Mr. 


Wright, who was unable to be present; Lord Halifax, 
British Ambassador, who made the presentations; Dr. 
Davis and A. C. Hartley, member of the Council of the 
British Institute. In return Dr. Gates extended to Lord 
Halifax and Mr. Hartley an American certificate of 
honorary membership for Dr. Harry R. Ricardo, 
British combustion engineer and president of the Brit- 
ish Institute. 
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ture. We are proceeding slowly be- 
cause so much of the aerodynam- 
ics and mathematics connected 
with them is pretty much empir- 

The production of helicopters, 
he said, had not been quite as 
rapid as anticipated, explaining 
that “we ran into a certain amount 
of rotor vibration which has taken 
some time to solve." The budget 
estimate for helicopters which 
called for 1,200 additional such 
craft, was reduced by $65,000,000, 
but the total helicopter estimate 
was not given in the testimony. 

FEDERAL DIGEST 

10-Hr. vs. 8 Hr. Day 
Studied By WPB 

Advantages of both listed in 
memorandum; summary of 
week's activities in war and U.S. 
agencies. 

By MARY PAULINE PERRY 
The ten-hour work day with 
two-shift operation is contrasted 
with an eight-hour, three-shift 
schedule by the War Production 
Board’s Office of Manpower Re- 
quirements in a memorandum cir- 
culated for the information of war 
production officials. However, 
members report that, with the lim- 
ited information available, specific 
conclusions cannot be reached. 

Improved production, due to 
better supervision despite loss in 
total factory operation time, is one 
of the chief advantages claimed by 
proponents of the two-shift sched- 
ule. The OMR points out that often 
supervision is spread too thin 
while attempting to maintain three 
shifts. However, the chief coun- 
ter objection has been that the in- 
creased fatigue, brought about by 
the longer working hours, fre- 
quently causes absenteeism, loss of 
efficiency and more sickness and 
accidents among the workers. 

► War Production Board reports 
manpower shortages have so re- 
tarded piston ring production that 
manufacturers are now working 
against a 46 percent backlog of or- 
ders, despite the result of aircraft 
cutbacks. Production of piston- 
rings in U. S. controlled plants in 
Canada is far behind schedule and 
a survey of all plants in the Do- 
minion is planned. 

Production programs for frac- 
tional horsepower motors are be- 
ing met. However, additional mo- 
tors probably will not be available 


for civilian use in view of the large 
military orders with which the in- 
dustry is faced. The advisory com- 
mittee recommended that the CMP 
allotment application procedure be 
simplified with respect to such 
critical common components as 
electric motors. 



Douglas Financing 
On 3-Yr. War Basis 

Contracts with nation-wide syn- 
dicate for $75,000,000 revolving 

credit. 

That Douglas Aircraft, Inc., ex- 
pects to be in peacetime production 
within three years is indicated by 
the company’s contract with a na- 
tion-wide banking syndicate for a 
three-year $75,000,000 revolving 
credit. 

Ralph V. Hunt, Douglas vice- 
president and comptroller, who 
disclosed the credit fund agree- 
ment, was restricted by the agree- 
ment from identifying more than 
two syndicate participants — Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, 
syndicate managing agency, and 
Security First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, agent. However, 
other member banks are in Chi- 
cago, Tulsa, Oklahoma City and 
San Francisco. 

► Renewal of Agreement — Finan- 
cial observers believe Douglas’ 
hopes for a commercial production 
green light before 1947 are shown 
by the fact that the revolving fund 
is an expanded renewal of a 1943 
revolving fund agreement giving 
the company banking credits up to 
$40,000,000. 

Under terms of the recent agree- 
ment, Douglas is to maintain a 
$25,000,000 working capital. Cur- 
rent borrowings against the fund 
are $6,000,000. Douglas pays 2% 
percent interest on funds bor- 
rowed and a commitment fee of 
% of 1 percent per year on the un- 
borrowed portion of the commit- 


House Group Urges 
Wasp Recruiting End 

Civil Service Committee advises 

that surplus male pilots be used 

for duties assigned to women. 

Of 285 Wasps assigned to ferry- 
ing duties with the Air Transport 
Command, only three are qualified 
for handling four-engine bombers 
and transports, eleven for twin- 
engine bombers and fighters, 96 
twin-engine transports or cargo 
planes, the House Civil Service 
Committee report on the program 
of Women’s Air Service Pilots re- 
veals. 

The balance of 532 Wasps are 
assigned to utility flying, target 
towing and various other routine 

► Ask End of Recruiting — Because 
of these and other factors, the 
Committee concluded the expan- 
sion of the Wasp program is not 
justified and recommended that re- 
cruiting for the Wasps be halted 
immediately. 

The report says all three of the 
Class 5 Wasp 'pilots were qualified 
aviators with more than 1,000 
hours- each before they joined the 
original WAFS. A fourth Wasp 
of long exprience is eligible for the 
Class 5 rating. Five of the 11 in 
Class 4 (twin-engine bombers and 
fighters) were in the original 
WAFS and the other six had more 
than 200 hours before joining the 
Wasps. 

► High Cost Cited — The Ramspeck 
Committee reported 281 elimina- 
tions at the Wasp school at Sweet- 
water and estimated that the cost 
of this group to the country was 
$860,237, which was a complete 
loss in contrast to elimination of 
men trainees who can be utilized 
for other Army duties. 

It does recommend that use of 
Wasps already trained and in 
training be continued, and that 
provision be made for hospitaliza- 
tion and insurance for this group. 
It also urges that Wasps in Classes 
3, 4 and 5 be given salary adjust- 
ments in accordance with experi- 
ence and responsibilities. All 
Wasps, whether flying single-en- 
gine trainers or four-engine bomb- 
ers, are paid $250 a month after 
graduating from Sweetwater. The 
Committee also urged that the sur- 
pluses of experienced pilot person- 
nel available from cancellation of 
primary school programs and the 
CAA-WTS operations be utilized 
immediately to perform the type of 
work envisaged by the War De- 
partment for the Wasps. 
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Termination Article Adopted to 
Speed Subcontractor Settlements 

Summary of week’s developments in formulation of policy and 
program for post-war industrial mobilization. 


The Joint Contract Termination 
Board last week moved to speed 
up the settlement of subcon- 
tractors’ claims by issuing a uni- 
form termination article for fixed 
price subcontracts. The article was 
placed into effect immediately. 

Announcement of the subcon- 
tractors' termination article is only 
one of several demobilization de- 
velopments of the week. Elsewhere 
these actions transpired: 

► Bernard M. Baruch and John M. 
Hancock, co-authors of the War 
and Post-War Adjustment Policies 
Report, were said to have sub- 
mitted their resignations in protest 
over failure of the government to 
prepare adequately for recon- 
version. 

► The House Rules Committee gave 
a rule to the contract termination 
bill, enabling it to come to the 
floor certainly by next week. 

► A surplus disposal bill, based on 
recommendations of Administrator 
Clayton, was being prepared for 
introduction in the Senate. 

► Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones warned against permitting 
the big government-owned plants 
to fall into the hands of big busi- 
ness after the war. 

► The Joint Contract Termination 
Board received for study the pro- 
posal of Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministrator Clayton that many war 
items be completed, even after cut- 
backs, on the ground that the com- 
pleted item could be disposed of 
more economically than an incom- 
plete one. 

► SWPA attacked the tremendous 
storage problem by establishing a 
Space Control Committee and 
regional sub-committees. 

► The War Production Board, it 
was revealed, is making an effort 
to adjust its controls and regula- 
tions so as to avoid blocking the 
liquidation of war surpluses. 

► The War Department repeated 
that no military property would be 
sold by the Army. Buyers want- 
ing jeeps and P-51s must go to the 
Treasury Department. 

► The SWPA announced that al- 
ready Government-owned sur- 
pluses amounting to “several hun- 
dred million dollars" are accumu- 
lating in manufacturers’ plants as a 
result of contract cancellations. 

Of these, the most significant is 


the adoption by the Joint Contract 
Termination Board of the subcon- 
tractors' termination article. This 
is described by John M. Hancock, 
chairman of the Board, as “a 
major step in the speeding of pay- 
ments to subcontractors whenever 
their war business is canceled, 
freeing their capital for other war 
work and for the speediest re- 
sumption of civilian production.” 
► Shorter Document — The new 
subcontract article supplements 
the uniform Termination Article 
for prime contracts, which was 
made effective Jan. 8 by Director 
Byrnes on recommendation of 
Bernard M. Baruch and Mr. Han- 
cock. While generally applying 
the same principles of settlement 
to subcontracts as prime contracts, 
the subcontract article is a much 
shorter document. Mr. Hancock 
explains that the subcontract 
article had been made brief — eight 
paragraphs — so that it can be in- 
serted more easily into the hun- 
dreds of thousands, and perhaps 
millions, of purchase orders and 
subcontracts that will be affected. 


In reporting a rule for the House 
Judiciary Committee’s contract 
termination bill (the House ver- 
sion of the Senate- approved 
S. 1718), the House Rules Commit- 
tee virtually assures that the bill 
will come to the floor of the house 
early next week for what may be 
final passage. 

► Clayton Bill — The surplus dis- 
posal bill which will emerge from 
Mr. Clayton’s recommendations, 
will supplant the 14 disposal bills 
now pending in Congress and will 
launch legislative action on this 
topic. Unless blocked by unfore- 
seen developments, the "Clayton 
Bill” probably will be introduced 
next week in the Senate and re- 
ferred to the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Discussing the post-war prob- 
lems of the Government and in- 
dustry, Secretary Jones cautions 
against disposing of Government 
plants at “bargain prices,” and de- 
clares: 

► Urges Small Units — “It would 
not be to the best interests of the 
country if all our Government 
plants got into the hands of big 
business and thereby further in- 
creased monopolistic tendencies. 
We should not permit the war to 
further concentrate our economy 
in big units. The country is better 
off with smaller units, even if not 
always as efficient.” 

The War Production Board was 
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called on some time ago to assist, 
through its industry advisory com- 
mittees, the Surplus War Property 
Administration in making policy 
decisions. Since all sales of Gov- 
ernment property must now be 
made within the pattern allowed 
by WPB regulations, that agency 
finds itself in the position of being 
able seriously to delay disposal if 
its adjustments of controls are not 
promptly made. 

Sees Flying Boat 
Using Land Ports 

Martin notes post-war signifi- 
cance in improvised gear that 
permitted Mariner, down in dry 
lake, to take the air again. 

The take-off of a Martin 
Mariner from the bed of a dry 
lake in Arizona, where it had made 
an emergency landing, is only a 
preview of a day when flying ships 
will land and take off from inland 
airports, Glenn L. Martin said last 
week in hinting that methods now 
are being worked out to widen the 
scope of the flying boat’s use. 

Martin said that, if the Mariner 
had landed in green grass or a 
hayfield, it might have been flown 
out without wheels, the grass act- 
ing as a lubricant against the hull. 
This may indicate the trend of de- 
velopment hinted at by Martin in 
his statement, in which he refused 
to elaborate on- methods con- 
templated for inland operations. 
Martin pointed out that he had 
taken low-powered float planes off 
grass as early as 1912. 

► Take-off — The dry lake take-off 
was accomplished by using rein- 
forced beaching gear, later dropped 


with pressure levers pulling the 
shackles, permitting a safe land- 
ing in the water at San Diego. 

The Navy first contemplated dis- 
mantling the Mariner, which was 
forced down on a cross-country 
flight when an oil line broke. How- 
ever, it was found that the hull 
had not been damaged in the skill- 
ful landing, that the cost would 
be tremendous if the dismantling 
were to be carried out, and that 
it would be entirely possible to ac- 
complish the unprecedented take- 
off. 

A special crew repaired the 
damaged right wing tip, aileron 
and float and smoothed a runway 
for the attempt. 

Lieut, (j.g.) L. A. Flynn, vet- 
eran Navy flying boat pilot, took 
the plane off and landed near San 
Diego without incident. 

The cost of the repair was ap- 
proximately two percent of the 
cost of the ship. 

WEST COAST REPORT 

Invasion Spurs 
Post-War Planning 

Plane plants, busy with heavy 
schedules, expected to withhold 
announcements till after success 
of battle is assured. 

Feeling that they must begin 
emphatic declarations of post-war 
plans grows among West Coast 
airframe builders. 

They are spurred by increasing 
gossip of Eastern industry's (other 
than aircraft) rapid preparation 
for civilian production; the report- 
ed signing of production and mar- 
keting contracts to become effec- 



“Mariner” Repaired on Desert for Dry Takeoff: Navy and Martin tech- 
nicians repair the wing tip, aileron and float of a Mariner forced down 
in the Arizona wastelands. The ship later was “ floated ” on beaching 
gear and took off on an improvised runway. 


tive when peace comes; and the 
worrying of stockholders who be- 
lieve plane plants have done little 
in locating specific markets for 
what they hope to build. 

► Invasion Results Awaited — How- 
ever the aircraft industry general- 
ly, if West Coast attitude is an in- 
dication, will remain quiet until 
after the invasion operations are 
definitely determined. 

This is a definite, if momentary, 
policy; one determined in execu- 
tive conferences by aircraft leaders 
who feel it will be in bad taste for 
them to talk post-war in the midst 
of a war crisis. Here are trends to 
watch for, on the West Coast, when 
invasion tension eases; 

► Design and manufacture of light 
metal buses and railway cars; even 
complete, integrated trains; fab- 
rication of light metal and even 
light steel structural shapes. 

► An easing off of visionary inter- 
est in the possibilities of capturing, 
in the face of aggressively estab- 
lished Eastern competition, mar- 
kets for household goods (such as 
washing machines) and automo- 
biles. 

► But don’t look for total abandon- 
ment of the automobile production 
idea. 

► Post-War Planes — What Western 
manufacturers will have to say 
about the post-war planes they 
will build may be restricted tem- 
porarily by military production 
contingencies — and sparring for 
the opportune moment when an- 
nouncements will be certain to 
gain greatest public recognition of 
company names involved. 

Look for Lockheed, Northrop, 
Douglas and Boeing to come out 
with announcements of planes that 
will dwarf any they now are build- 
ing, and that will approach in size 
the 150-passenger (400 troops) 
Consolidated Vultee project. 

► A-20 CANCELLATION— Dislo- 
cation from their present jobs of 
8,000 Douglas Aircraft (Santa 
Monica, Calif.) workers in the 
next three months by A-20 con- 
tract cancellations is expected to 
be a boon to “labor hungry” air- 
craft and parts plants. — S. B. 

Hanley Assumes Post 

Maj. Gen. Thomas J. Hanley, Jr., 
formerly commanding general of 
the AAF Eastern Flying Training 
Command at Maxwell Field, Ala., 
has assumed command of the 
China-Burma-India Air Service 
Command. He succeeds Brig. Gen. 
Robert C. Oliver, whose new as- 
signment is unannounced. 
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Progress of Invasion Watched 
For Effect on Plane Production 

Top officials in Washington maintain that no immediate 
change in output rate or employment is to be expected beyond 
revisions already planned. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


The progress of the invasion of 
Western Europe is a highly impor- 
tant factor in the immediate future 
of aircraft production and upon 
the development of this vast oper- 
ation will probably depend in a 
great degree the course of the air- 
craft manufacturing industry in 
the next few months. 

Industry observers watching the 
military situation from that view- 
point are taking all elements into 
consideration, including Pacific 
operations, which naturally will 
be intensified when the outcome of 
the fighting in the European thea- 
ter is determined without question, 
for possible effects on the aviation 
industry. 

► Schedule Changes — The trim- 
ming of production schedules on 
some models and outright cancella- 
tions in others are trends which 
cannot be overlooked although 
production officials in Washington 
insist no change is expected in pro- 
duction or . production effort and 
that neither output nor employ- 
ment will suffer as a result. 

The production emphasis is 
pointed up by the May figures 
which show that, for the first time, 
all bomber plants met or ex- 


Air Force’s Job 

Here are the tasks of the tac- 
tical air force in Europe, as 

visualized by the Army Air 

Forces: 

► To neutralize the enemy air 
force by attack on airdromes, 
by attack on distant areas 
and by fighter cover for 
beaches and shipping. 

► To isolate the enemy forces 
in the combat area from their 
distant sources of supply and 
reinforcement. 

► To isolate the battlefield from 
local reinforcement. 

► To break down signal com- 
munications. 

► To provide close, direct sup- 
port to ground troops. 

► To secure objectives behind 
enemy lines. 

► To provide reconnaissance. 

► To build airbases. 


ceeded their schedules. This in- 
cludes the new urgently-needed 
four-engine, lofig-range bomber, 
Boeing’s B-29 Superfortress. The 
industry turned out more B-24 
Liberators and more B-17 Flying 
Fortresses, than in any previous 
month. 

► Transport Output — In addition, 
over-schedule production also was 
realized in the much-needed trans- 
port aircraft category and it was 
learned that there will be renewed 
emphasis on the output of Douglas 
C-54’s. 

Aircraft production exceeded 
over-all schedules by two percent 
last month, with 8,902 airplanes of 
all types produced. 

While the unit output was not a 
record — 9,118 were produced in 
March — it was two percent above 
schedule and in terms of airframe 
weight, including spares, it was a 
new high production, with a 
monthly total of 104,000,000 
pounds. 

► Large Types Stressed — As Charles 
E. Wilson, chairman of the Air- 
craft Production Board, comment- 
ed that “this reflects, to a notice- 
able extent, the increase in urgently 
needed large types, and a corre- 
sponding decrease in less needed 
smaller types, particularly train- 
ers, which represent only eight 
percent of the total numbers of 
aircraft produced and only two 
percent of the total airframe 
weight." 

It was disclosed that the Doug- 
las plant at Tulsa soon would dis- 
continue output of Liberators and 
specialize in a new plane, now in 
production, the A-26, details of 
which are still restricted, while 
Consolidated plants at Fort Worth 
and San Diego would stop pro- 
duction of the Liberator and turn 
“to something else." 

► Willow Run — Production of B-24 
Liberators at Ford’s Willow Run 
plant is now at an average rate of 
about one an hour and, in connec- 
tion with the discontinuance of 
Liberator production at Tulsa and 
Fort Worth, Willow Run will wind 
up its output of knock-down 
planes within a few weeks. These 


knock-downs have been shipped 
to the Tulsa and Fort Worth plants 
and are assembled on the four 
primary lines in the same manner 
as are the components of the 
planes intended for the plant’s 
two final assembly line. 

Overall, Wilson said, the pro- 
duction trend for the next few 
months is approximately horizon- 
tal. There is no great change in 
number of planes scheduled and as 
has been noted before airframe 
weight will step up slightly from 
month to month. 

► Lauds Industry — Wilson com- 
mented on “the fine job the air- 
craft industry is doing in main- 
taining increased and changing 
schedules of strategically impor- 
tant types” and reaffirmed his con- 
fidence in the industry's ability to 
keep pace with these requirements. 
This spells a continuing big job 
ahead for the manufacturing in- 
dustry and associated manufac- 
turers with intensification of the 
trend toward bigger bombers, 
long-range fighters, transports and 
certain specialized planes, as op- 
posed to short-range fighters, cer- 
tain types of medium bombers. 

Adjustments in contracts to meet 
changing combat requirements — 
cancellation of one model to make 
way for another or to permit con- 
centration on one type instead of 
several — may tend to confuse the 
layman who will hear of layoffs 
on the one hand and shortages on 
the other. 

Nevertheless, as pointed out by 
the Aircraft War Production Coun- 
cil, the armed services still re- 
quire warplanes in large numbers. 

New Bombing Range 

A $5,000,000 Naval auxiliary air 
station, which includes a bombing 
and gunnery range, is being con- 
structed on a 700,000-acre site in 
Churchill County, near Fallon, 
Nev., it was announced at 12th 
Naval District Headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

It will be one of the largest such 
stations in the west and the train- 
ing center for aerial gunners and 
bombers and administered by the 
Naval Air Station. 

► 2,500 Officers and Men — Con- 
struction of gunnery ranges, two 
hangars and 37 buildings, includ- 
ing barracks and quarters for 
about 2,500 officers and men, will 
supplement operations buildings, 
runways and taxiways at the ex- 
isting county-sponsored station 
taken over by the Navy. Nearly 
$600,000 is being spent for im- 
provements at the station. 
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Airlines Get $189,054,843 

For ATC Contract Work to May 1 

Figure is approximately half of $369,106,987 total obligation, 
according to testimony in connection with Military Establish- 
ment Appropriation Bill for the fiscal year 1945. 


The airlines have received $189,- 
054,843 to May 1 of this year for 
their Air Transport Command 
contract work, out of a contractual 
obligation of $369,106,987. The 
figures were given in connection 
with testimony before a House 
Appropriations Subcommittee in 
connection with the Military Es- 
tablishment Appropriation Bill for 
fiscal 1945, starting July 1. 

Budgetary estimate for the next 
fiscal year was $86,711,779, or 
around $70,000,000 less than for 
the current fiscal year ending 
June 30. Brig. Gen. C. R. Smith 
of the Air Transport Command 
explained that cost per mile in the 
new estimate was lower, due to 
economies and improved plane 
utilization, and that estimates of 
aircraft to be operated had 
dropped from 300 in fiscal 1944 to 
226 in 1945. 

► Reimbursement — Of the more 
than $86,000,000 in the estimate, 
he said, 98.65 percent represented 
actual reimbursement cost, 1.35 
percent represented fees. “Out of 
the $86,712,000, there is $1,168,000 
for fees — 134 percent.” 

Principal ATC services, Smith 
said, are those between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 
He also told of "very comprehen- 
sive service” to Africa, India and 
China, across both North Africa 
and through Central and South 
America and Central Africa; ser- 
vice from the United States to 
Alaska, a “very extensive net- 
work” to New Zealand, Australia 
and islands in the southwest and 
central Pacific, and the operation 
across the mountains of India and 
China. In addition, ATC operates 
"some 50 or 60 airplanes” within 
the United States. 

► Use Civilian Personnel — Gen. 
Smith explained that the aircraft 
are furnished to the airlines, but 
that the air carriers use civilian 
personnel entirely in operating 
them. With the tables on con- 
tracts, it was stated that six of the 
aircraft are owned by commercial 
airlines, 1,394 by the government. 

These tables, giving the status 
of airline contracts as of April 30, 
1944, showed contracts prior to 


Dec. 31, 1943, on which obligations 
totaled $127,221,938 and expendi- 
tures $72,709,628. New master 
contracts listed for Jan. 1 to June 
30, 1943, totaled $90,926,577 in 
obligations and $64,361,006 in ex- 
penditures. Third part of the table, 
on new master contracts for fiscal 
1944, showed obligations of $150,- 
958,471 and expenditures of $51,- 
984,208. 

► Obligations and Expenditures — 
Contracts as they were listed in 
this last group showed the follow- 
ing items (first figure obligations, 
second expenditures) : 

All American Aviation, Inc., 
$320,150 obligations and $189,962 
expenditures; American Airlines, 
$21,175,365 and $4,591,061; Bran- 
iff Airlines, $4,321,625 and $182,- 
345; Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines, $2,695,825 and $1,334,782; 
Colonial Airlines, $1,063,789 and 
$524,826; Continental Air Lines, 
$5,226,520 and $798,925; Delta Air 
Corp., $1,332,640 and $389,553: 
Eastern Air Lines, $11,495,154 and 
$2,083,585; Inland Air Lines, 
$979,130 and $74,680; Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines, $1,462,355 and 
$118,555; National Airlines, $1,- 
551,145 and $277,951; Northeast 
Airlines, $4,477,195 and $356,237: 
Northwest Airlines, $16,898,941 
and $17,400,875; Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, $3,299,780 
and $528,503; Transcontinental & 
Western Air, $16,934,393 and $12,- 


Air Ambulances 

The AAP Medical Services 
report evacuation of 173,527 
American sick, wounded and 
injured personnel during 1943, 
with only eleven deaths in 
flight. This is an average of 
one for every 15,775 patients. 
The total included 161,541 
moved overseas by eleven Air 
Forces. 

Many of the cases, OWI said, 
were so serious that other 
transportation means or delay 
in their removal to base hos- 
pitals would have added mate- 
rially to the death toll. 


377,890; United Air Lines Trans- 
port, $23,383,585 and $6,760,567; 
Western Air Lines, Inc., $3,745,- 
781 and $878,695; Pan American 
Airways, $20,587,587 and $958,- 
153; Pan American Airways, $1,- 
919,700 and $14,055; Airlines War 
Training Institute, $255,000 and 
$255,000; Southwest Airways Co., 
$225,624 and $126,047; Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp., $7,- 
589,790 and $1,744,576; Braniff 
Airways, Inc., $5,353 and $5,353; 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., $99 and 
$99; Board of Park Commissioners, 
$8 and none; American Airlines, 
Inc., $4,062 and $4,062; United 
Airlines Transport Co., $157 and 
$157; Eastern Air Lines, Inc., $7,- 
723 and $7,723. 

Randolph Heads CFC 

Washington’s new Congressional 
Flying Club elected Rep. Jennings 
Randolph of West Virginia as 
president at its organizational 
meeting last week. Rep. Melvin J. 
Maas of Minnesota was elected 
vice-president, and Rep. Fred 
Bardley of Michigan, treasurer. 
Secretary is Mrs. Alline Dozier, of 
the office of Rep. McKenzie of 
Louisiana. 

The group, which has 62 mem- 
bers, also adopted constitution and 
bylaws. Of the 65 at the meeting, 
more than half were members of 
Congress. 

Recruit 17-Yr.-01ds 

The Army Air Forces on June 1 
resumed recruiting of 17-year-olds 
to supply a reservoir of trainees 
for air crews. First calls for 
youths joining the enlisted reserve 
are expected to come in the fall, 
from those reaching their 18th 
birthday. 

Youths less than 17 years, nine 
months with high school diplomas, 
will be eligible for from three to 
nine months in the Army Special- 
ized Training Reserve program. 

Gen. Wilson Named 

War Department announces ap- 
pointment of Brig. Gen. Donald 
Wilson as Deputy Chief of Air 
Staff, succeeding Brig. Gen. Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg. General Wilson 
has been Chief of Staff of Allied 
air forces in the Southwest Pacific 
since September, 1942. General 
Vandenberg is now Deputy Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied ex- 
peditionary air force in England. 
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in limited production with all planes going to the Army, Transconti- 
nental & Western Air and Pan American waiving their order rights. 
The planes shown in this section of the line are military personnel trans- 
ports which will be operated by the Army Air Forces. 


New Constellation 
In Production 

Undisclosed number of C-69’s 
reported ordered by AAF. 

The record-breaking C-69 Con- 
stellation transport is now in lim- 
ited production at Lockheed, with 
all planes going to the Army when 
completed. Production rate is re- 
stricted. 

An undisclosed number of C-69’s 
is on order to the AAF, including 
those ordered by Transcontinental 
& Western Air and Pan American. 

► Short-Haul Operations — Robert 
E. Gross, Lockheed president, said 
test flying had brought out an un- 
expected versatility in the airplane 
and contended that it “proves 
equally adapted to economical 
short-haul duty and to long-range 
ocean and continental crossings.” 

Some observers had held that the 
Constellation, while suited to long- 
range operations, would not be 
economical to operate on other 
hauls and consequently had post- 
war limitations. 

► Set New Record — Flown by 
TWA, a Constellation prototype 
recently set a new transcontinental 


NewDroptankUse 

The airplane belly tank is 
getting to be as versatile as 
the ground forces jeep. 

First came reports that the 
halves were being separated, 
loaded with food and medical 
supplies and re-riveted for 
“mercy bomb” delivery to 
isolated troops in Italy’s Cas- 
sino campaign. 

Now, from three Asiatic sec- 
tors, comes word of converted 
belly tanks being used on 
fighters for fast freight de- 
livery of supplies. Six hundred 
sixty pounds of material can 
be carried in the 110-gallon 
tanks. A fighter group in Up- 
per Assam in India is credited 
with the first use of P-40’s for 
regular cargo service. 

► Converted to “C-40’’ — P-40's 
used there quickly became 
known as “C-40’s.” The tanks 
also are known to have been 
used as cargo carriers on P- 
38’s — as pictured in Aviation 
News, Nov. 1, 1943. 

In New Guinea, fighters 
with the converted tanks are 
being used to ferry parts to 
front-line fields, while in Alas- 
ka they carry fresh meat and 
mail from the mainland to the 
outposts of Kiska and Attu. 


transport record of six hours, 58 
minutes from Burbank to Wash- 
ington, at an average speed of 330 
miles per hour with 17 persons 
aboard. The military model now 
in production seats 60 passengers 
and has alternative sleeping ac- 
commodations for 22, plus berths 
for a relief crew of four. 

Post-war models, as previously 
noted, will carry from 30 to 64 pas- 
sengers, in addition to a crew of 

Idaho Flyers Map 
Six-Point Program 

Group formed with view to de- 
velopment of plan for post-war 
expansion. 

Idaho aviation enthusiasts have 
formed an organization and draft- 
ed a tentative six-point program. 

► Initial undertaking, said William 
P. Hughes, Lewiston, Idaho, presi- 
dent of the group, which will be 
known as Idaho Aviation Associa- 
tion, is the appraisal of existing 
airway facilities, with a view to 
expanding both interstate and in- 
trastate activity. 

Other immediate objectives in- 

► Investigation of needs and prac- 
ticability of flight strips and land- 
ing strips in the remote areas. 

► Establishment of policies coor- 
dinating airway construction and 
maintenance by local, state and 
federal agencies. 

► Zoning of airports. 

► Coordination of air transporta- 
tion with highway and other forms 


with emphasis on highway access 
roads to airports. 

► Financing construction and main- 
tenance, including use of funds 
raised from the aviation industry 
exclusively for development of the 
industry. 

Gov. C. A. Bottolfsen, addressing 
the organization meeting in Boise, 
state capital, said state aid could 
be increased if the association 
sponsors laws at the next legisla- 
ture to enable use of tax monies 
collected from air activities to be 
spent in aeronautical develop- 
ments. 

► Funds Collected — The governor 
reported that approximately $20,- 
000 collected by the State Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics will be re- 
turned to the state's general fund 
at the end of 1944. The Depart- 
ment, he explained, can spend only 
by legislative appropriation. 

Paul Morris, regional director of 
CAA, Seattle, outlined the future 
of private flying, predicting that 
the pre-war ratio of 350 commer- 
cial airplanes to 27,000 private 
planes would be maintained after 
the war. 

-Air Marking 

After more than three years of 
war, in which hundreds of air- 
ports have been built throughout 
the country, officials of Army, 
Navy and CAA recently agreed 
upon standardization of markings 
for airports under iheir separate 
jurisdictions. Differences weren’t 
serious, but they caused some 
trouble, and modifications will be 
progressively helpful. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 


Piper Developments Watched 
For Hint of Post-War Pattern 

Company’s dominance of lightplane field and role in supply- 
ing aircraft to Civil Pilot Training program put it in strategic 
position for shift to peacetime production. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Pilot-minded people, flight 
schools and base operators in this 
and other countries are watching 
developments at Piper Aircraft be- 
cause when the war started it was, 
and it remains, the world's largest 
manufacturer of light airplanes. 

Over 75 percent of the planes 
used in the Civil Pilot Training 
program were Pipers. In 1939, 
1,376 Trainers were sold in addi- 
tion to Coupes, bringing the Cub 
total to 1,806 for the year. 

This represented over half of all 
the non-military airplanes pro- 
duced in the United States and 60 
percent of all lightplanes. Produc- 
tion in 1940 again broke all exist- 
ing world records at 3,016 planes 
delivered. 

To date; Piper has built about 
13,000 units in Trainers, Cruisers, 
and military types. No other sin- 
gle private plane manufacturer is 
within thousands of I his mark. 

► First Under $1,000 — Piper was 
first to put an airplane on the mar- 
ket for less than one thousand dol- 
lars. Company engineers devel- 
oped production line methods, some 
of which have been adopted by 
combat plane manufacturers to 
speed the growth of American air 
power. 


The Army’s Artillery has put 
into service several different makes 
of lightplanes, all of which are 
still in operation, but has recently 
standardized on Piper’s L-4 for 
artillery fire control, observation 
and courier use. 

With such a record behind them, 
Piper engineers, production men 
and salesmen are preparing to 
meet the opportunity and the 
challenge it presents. 

In the past, Piper stuck to the 
principle that if personal flying 
schools and fixed base services 
were to expand and buy planes in 
volume, the first cost and the op- 
erating cost of those planes must 
be adjusted to their utility value. 

► Formula — To make that price 
adjustment, and at the same time 
give safety and utility and dura- 
bility was no easy task. Piper went 
a long way with it and is getting 
set to go farther. 

The company will stand by its 
old formula, which sounds conser- 
vative, but at the same time is de- 
termined to exhaust, experimen- 
tally, every new development that 
has reasonable chance of success. 

As soon as materials are avail- 
able, and when it will not interfere 
with production for the armed 



W. T. Piper, President 


forces, Piper will go to work on 
refined versions of its J-3 tandem 
Trainer and its three-seat Cruiser 
for earliest possible delivery to the 
civilian market. 

Initial deliveries will require 
only a few months from the start- 
ing time. Officials said they could 
produce about 75 units per month 
in addition to the regular military 
production almost any time that 
the Government is able to allot 
them the materials. 

► Low-Wing Design — Months ago 
the company released an artist’s 
drawing of its Cub PT, a trainer 
version of Piper experimental 
planes incorporating low-wing de- 
sign and retractable landing gear. 
“It has ideal landing, take-off and 
stall characteristics,” the company 
said, “yet its top speed of well over 
150 mph makes it fast enough for 
advanced maneuvers, making it 
ideal for both early and transi- 
tional training periods ” 

This PT carries 40 gallons of 
fuel, which gives it over 600 miles 
for cross country. Company ex- 
ecutives told the writer, during a 
conference at the Lock Haven, Pa- 
plant, that the low-wing PT, or a 




for many special applications on 
military aircraft. 

Another real value of this glass- 
reinforced plastic is the ease with 


materials, now available in quantity, 
are invited to write: Owens-Coming 
Fiberglas Corporation, 1892 Nicholas 
Building , Toledo 1, Ohio; in Canada. 
Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshaiva, Out. 


It may seem strange to think of glass 
adding great impact strength to any 
material. Yet that is just what hap- 
pens when Fiberglas"— in the form 
of woven glass fibers — is used to 
reinforce certain plastics. 

This combination has resulted in a 
new kind of structural material with 
some qualities which excel those of 

Besides its surprising ability to ab- 
sorb shock, this new Fiberglas-plastic 
material combines great strength (in 
tension and compression) with very 
low weight. It also has dimensional 
stability ( neither shrinks nor stretches ) 
and has high fatigue resistance under 
vibration and other stresses. 

All these features have combined 
to provide outstanding advantages 



which it is fabricated into complex 
shapes and forms. Expensive dies 
and great pressure aren’t needed. 
Machining is quick, accurate and 
clean. 

Admittedly, there is much to learn 
about this new material. Some 
authorities have called it a new ma- 
terial of construction. The ingenuity 
of engineers and designers of the 
plastics industry will broaden its use. 

Manufacturers and design engineers 
desiring more information regard- 
ing this revolutionary development 
or the reinforcing Fiberglas Textile 
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TWIN ROTOR HELICOPTER DESIGN: 

This sketch shows a new helicopter designed and being built by Arthur 
C. Schouw of Birmingham, Mich. As described in last week’s Aviation 
News (page 15) the all-metal craft will have counter-rotating rotors 
and pusher propeller. The first model will have a 4-cylinder 100-hp. 
Continental engine, and should cruise at 95 mph. and be able to reach 
10,000 ft., its designer believes. 


similar design, might be developed 
as a four-seat family model. 

The company has several ex- 
perimental designs, some in the air 
and some in the engineering stage, 
which they are not ready to show 
or discuss. They freely say, how- 
ever, that they are sold on simpli- 
fied two-control systems and on 
non-stall non-spin features, both 
of which have been demonstrated 
for years in special safety planes, 
and they are ready to license any 
patents that cover whatever fea- 
tures they determine to use. 

► Three-Wheeled Carriages— Piper 
engineers are considering three- 
wheeled carriages for post-war 
utility design, and they have made 
extensive experiments with pusher 
power. They are trying to reduce 
noise and vibration, trying to make 
cabins easier to get into and out of, 
and more comfortable to sit in. 

Talk about price and utility in 
personal planes has increased late- 
ly, but Piper says safety must be 
greatly improved if many planes 
are to be sold. 

Piper engineers are putting 
speed far down on the list of their 
objectives, and are concentrating 
on safety and ease of plane opera- 

The writer has found several 
light plane builders optimistic on 
the post-war market. But Piper 
sees no prospect of a quick jump 
to volume sales. They feel the lack 
of utility, and competition by auto- 
mobiles and other attractive dura- 
ble goods will hold the plane mar- 
ket down for several years to come, 


though it will be better from the 
start than it was before the war. 

Texas A & M New 
Civilian Air Center 

College speeds development of 
aviation activities in preparation 
for peacetime expansion of pri- 
vate flying. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College is becoming a civilian 
air center of the Southwest as the 
college speeds development of air 
activities in preparation for post- 
war expansion of all forms of 
aviation. 

Texas A. & M. has been quietly 
stepping up its aviation functions 
under the direction of air-minded 
Gibb Gilchrist who, as dean of the 
School of Engineering, pioneered 
with a Department of Aeronautical 
Engineering in 1940 and now, as 
the newly elected president of the 
college, can widen the scope of the 
school’s aviation interest. Acting 
dean of the School of Engineering 
is Howard W. Barlow, chairman of 
the Society of Aeronautical Weight 
Engineers, and a leading figure in 
aircraft engineering. 

► Conferences — The school has be- 
come the focal point of two im- 
portant conferences this year and 
plans to expand this general serv- 
ice in the future. It was host to 
the Texas Aviation Conference a 
few weeks ago, attended by air- 
men from all over the country, and 
this week will conduct a three-day 
airport management short course 


and conference attended by repre- 
sentatives from cities in Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico. Among those 
attending the sessions Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday will be pub- 
lic officials, operators, owners, 
managers, Chamber of Commerce 
executives and others. 

Designed as an annual affair, the 
first meeting will be devoted large- 
ly to present problems of airport 
management, operation and main- 
tenance. There will be group 
discussions of location, design, 
finance, construction, operation, 
maintenance and other problems of 
airports and auxiliary landing 
areas. Separate sections will be 
conducted on the second day of the 
conferences for cities having air- 
port facilities and for those com- 
munities now without facilities. 

► Has Own Airport — The college 
has its own airport — Easterwood 
Field — built at a cost of more than 
$1,000,000 and reputed to be the 
largest and finest owned by any 
college in the country. The only 
wind tunnel in Texas is at the 
school, built by students when the 
school was unable to purchase one. 
It is capable of testing airfoil and 
plane models at a speed of about 
100 miles an hour. Sixty thousand 
dollars already has been set aside 
for the purchase of a commercial, 
high-speed, high-pressure tunnel. 

Despite its comparative youth, 
the Department of Aeronautical 
Engineering had 762 students in 
1943. In addition, it has func- 
tioned during the war in civilian 
training courses, with 7,000 being 
processed, both at College Station 
and other Texas localities. The 
war training school at Grand 
Prairie, Texas, which supplied 
many of the workers for North 
American Aviation's plant, was 
sponsored and constructed by 
Texas A. & M. 

► Flight Instruction — It is planned 
after the war to provide flight in- 
struction for all students at A. & 
M., as well as those in the Aero- 
nautical Engineering Department. 
At the same time, the department 
will function as a research center 
for aviation in the Southwest. 

Among those who will speak at 
the airport conference this week 
will be L. C. Street, CAA regional 
manager and originator of the con- 
ference; Charles I. Stanton, CAA 
administrator; Dr. John Frederick, 
professor of transportation, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Stedham Acker, 
director of aviation, Oklahoma 
City; and a group of top experts of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. W. G. K. 
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He covers tke continent - 

between editions 


In 6 hours and 58 minutes, less 
than the time between morning 
and afternoon editions, the TWA 
Lockheed Constellation spanned 
the continent. Commercial air 
transport, by this flight, reached 
scheduled speeds formerly pos- 
sible only in military planes. 

This TWA flight proved that 
such air travel will become rou- 
tine, enabling passengers to cross 
from New York to Los Angeles 
between midnight and breakfast, 
with a full business day at each 
end. Planes like the Constellation 


assure true overnight service to 
foreign ports. 

Four Wright Cyclone 18's of 
2,200 horsepower each power the 
Constellation. Most powerful en- 
gines in service. Cyclone 18’s were 
the choice of engineers and oper- 
ators alike for reliability, fuel 

on every flight which their lower 
unit weight provides. Such basic 
factors, plus the Cyclone’s low 
maintenance cost, continue to 
demonstrate the axiom that 
Wright Cyclones pay their way. 



Cyclones Save 3 Ways 

Less WEIGHT— MORE PAYLOAD 
LOWER FUEL CONSUMPTION 
REDUCED MAINTENANCE 




G E 



"Weight Saved On a TWA Plane 
Worth >173" a Pound in 1943" 


"OINCE September 9, 1943, the standard operating weight of 
TWA DC-3 aircraft, consisting of airplane, crew, oil, full 
equipment and meals, has been decreased 261 pounds per air- 
craft for summer operation and 279 pounds per aircraft for winter 
operation. 

"Interpreted in terms of payload space, which TWA valued at 
S173 per pound in 1943, we have found that this weight reduction 
program has given us the equivalent of an additional DC-3 for 
our entire fleet of Skyclubs.” 

SEND FOR FREE BOOTS WEIGHT-SAVING BOOKLET TODAY 

Comparative weights of various types of self-locking nuts comprehensively 
reviewed for the convenience of aircraft designers, engineers, operating 
and maintenance personnel. Copy will be sent you, free, on request. 


nAAITIP SELF-LOCKING NUTS 



Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn., Dept. L 


BOOTS NUTS SAVE UP TO 
60 LBS. PER PLANE 

• Much lighter yet far tougher than 

• Siandard fastenings on all types of mili- 
tary fighters, bombers, cargo carriers. 

• In peacetime will be standard on com- 
mercial planes. 

• Can be used over and over again. 

• "Outlast the plane.” 

• Approved bv all government aviation 
agencies. 



This is one type of the famous Boots All-Metal 
Self-Locking Nut— set in straight or curved 
channel for fast assembly. 


THE AIR WAR 

************ * * ************* 
COMMENTARY 

Improved W arplanes Extend N avy ’s 
Penetration Into Enemy Territory 

Emergency conversion of bombers into transports for speedy 
shipment of vital cargo provides preview of what's likely in 
post-war developments. 


Recent statements of Admiral 
Towers and Admiral Nimitz con- 
cerning powerful Naval air blows 
soon to be struck far deeper into 
enemy territory are backed up by 
an accelerated program to incor- 
porate vital improvements in all 
existing types of naval aircraft 
and to speed up development and 
production of brand new models. 

Naturally details are not re- 
leasable, as it is the Navy’s inten- 
tion to let the Japs find out about 
them the hard way, but close ob- 
servers have found indications of 
some of the important trends. 

► Increased Striking Power — In 
line with the Army Air Force de- 
velopment of the B-25J Mitchell 
medium bomber, Navy’s PBJ-1 Js 
are being delivered with greatly 
enhanced firepower, improved gun- 
sights, bombsights, radio and nav- 
igational equipment. 

In the same way the Navy ver- 
sion of the RAF Ventura and AAF 
B-34, designated PV-1, has been 
radically improved, with increased 
firepower, longer range, improved 
engine and additional armor pro- 
tection. These fast, powerful me- 
dium bombers are striking deeper 
and deeper into the Kurile Islands, 


which are north of Japan. 

The program to replace the 
hard - working Dauntless dive 
bombers with Helldivers has been 
stepped up, and Curtiss job itself 
is being constantly improved, a 
sleeker, faster version being pow- 
ered by a new model of the Wright 
R-2600 engine four-bladed pro- 
peller and equipped with a power- 
turret. It has already been de- 
scribed as Navy’s “Sunday Punch” 
in the South Pacific. The hefty 
Grumman Avenger torpedo bomb- 
er in its two years of action since 
Midway has demonstrated excel- 
lent flying and fighting character- 
istics. This ship too is being fur- 
ther improved. 

► Faster, More Powerful Fighters- — 
Not only a wilder Wildcat (FM-2, 
General Motors), most powerful 
light carrier-based fighter in the 
world, but greatly improved Cor- 
sairs and Hellcats are now going 
into action. 

Water - injection, improved su- 
perchargers, heavier fire-power 
(including 20 mm. cannon and 
rockets, the latter also on some of 
the bombers), improved cabins, 
larger drop tanks, increased inter- 
nal tankage — all this adds up to 


harder blows nearer the heart of 
Japan. 

Racks for bombs up to 1000- 
pounders enable these fast, power- 
ful fighters to double-up on occa- 
sion as dive bombers or fighter- 
bombers. 

Special equipment will enable 
some of the new models to operate 
as night fighters. According to re- 
ports, a long range twin-engine 
fighter is under development and 
may be in action before the end of 
this year. 

It is expected that this fighter 
and new versions of the Corsair 
(F4U) and Hellcat (F6F) fighters 
and Ventura search-bomber (prob- 
ably PV-2) will be powered by the 
new P & W Double Wasp R-2800-C 
engine as soon as these are avail- 
able in quantity from the plants of 
Pratt & Whitney Kansas City), 
Chevrolet and Nash; the “C” en- 
gine will raise the present horse- 
power of the Double Wasp by more 
than 20 per cent. 

► Bombers Carry Vital Cargo — The 
urgent need of speedy transporta- 
tion of critical parts, supplies and 
other items of high priority cargo 
saw two large Consolidated aircraft 
transformed into cargo-passenger 
transports within a few months of 
Pearl Harbor. 

These were the Navy Coronado 
(PB2Y3) and the AAF Liberator 
(B-24). Nobody claims that they 
are as efficient as specially designed 
ships would be, but the modifica- 
tions saved huge sums of money 
and, more important still, that 
priceless element — time. 

The Martin Mariner (PBM) was 
similarly modified and now. after 
several record-breaking tests, the 
huge Mars has been accepted as a 
fast, long-range high priority cargo 
transport, with 20 more ordered for 
delivery during 1944-45. 

The British have carried out a 
similar program with some of their 
land-based bombers, including the 
Warwick from the Vickers Well- 



“Coronado” Bomber Becomes Transport: Typical of cific offensive is conversion of most of its Consolidated 
changes made by the Navy in its aircraft for the Pa- Coronado bombers to transports. 
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ington, and the York from the Avro 
Lancaster, which like the Constel- 
lation has a triple-tail. 

► Post-War Transports — But for 
the war, the Lockheed Constella- 
tion (originally to be named Ex- 
calibur) would have long before 
this been making fast transconti- 
nental trips and flights to South 
America according to the original 
plans of TWA-Pan-American and 
Lockheed. 

The AAF have accepted the first 
two as the C-69, and now that the 
twin-engine Lightning is swinging 
into high production, with wide- 
spread and also intensive local sub- 
contracting, contracts have been 
given for a limited number of 
C-69s for delivery during the next 
couple of years. 

A highly promising post-war 
transport is the Consolidated-Vul- 
tee 48-passenger Model 39, with 
the Liberator wing, engine and 
landing gear components, but sin- 
gle-tail. Despite these borrowings 
from the Liberator (C-87) which 
was essentially a stop-gap war- 
time model, the 39 is a beautifully 
designed job, with luxurious pas- 
senger accommodations. 

If the Asiatic-Pacific war should 
extend longer than the present 
consensus of best military and 
naval opinion (say spring of 1946), 
it is not unlikely that Model 39 
itself may turn up in a wartime 
version. 

► Bigger Giants on the Way— 
Douglas, too, has hopped onto the 
post-war transport band wagon 
with the announcement of its huge 
DC-7, which promises to transport 
86 passengers at something like 
400 mph top speed, cruising at 
about 325, powered by four very 
large radial engines estimated at 
3000 hp each. 

A group of writers were recently 
given a glimpse of a mock-up of 
Convair’s Model 37, a still larger 
airliner to be powered by six 
of these engines, with pusher 
propellers, at Consolidated-Vul- 
tee's Ft. Worth plant. This is the 
so-called 400-passenger plane, to 
which references have been made 
in the past, although candor com- 
pels the comment that from one- 
third to one-half of this number is 
more likely as a practical proposi- 

Boeing at the moment seems far 
too busy getting the colossal B-29 
production program rolling at 
Wichita, Seattle and Renton to 
worry about post-war transports, 
but a transport version of the 
Superfortress itself is far from an 
impossibility. 



Cluster Bombs: Twenty - pound 
fragmentation bombs, empty for 
testing purposes, are shown above 
in cluster arrangement at the 
armament laboratory at Materiel 
Command headquarters, Wright 
Field, Dayton. 


► Night Fighters on Offensive — As 
a general rule, the emphasis in 
night fighting is on the interception 
of enemy bombers — a defensive 
operation. However, for more than 
two years the Royal Air Force has 
employed a form of offensive night 
fighting known as Intruder Tactics. 

In the early days heavily armed 
night-fighter Hurricanes and Beau- 
fighters often teamed up to cause 
as much damage as possible to the 
Luftwaffe, smarting after the battle 
of Britain. 

In a typical example Beaufighters 
would meet the German bombers 
(JU-88s or HE-llls) over the 
English Channel and down as many 
as possible on the way to the tar- 
get and back to mid-channel. 

Before turning back they would 
radio the number, altitude, direc- 
tion and speed of the Nazi bombers 
to a group of Hurricanes waiting 
on the French coast, which took off 
and proceeded to join the bomber 
formation, blending into the rear 
where their noise would be unno- 
ticed. 

Coming into the German airfield, 
when the bombers flashed their 
landing lights, the Hurricanes 
would blaze away, usually destroy- 
ing some and causing great con- 
fusion. 

Later, Douglas Havocs took up 
this chore, and more recently the 


night-fighter version of the Mos- 
quito II. By this means the Luft- 
waffe bases have been steadily 
pushed farther from the French 

Similar tactics have been em- 
ployed in the Mediterranean and 
other theaters, and American pilots 
have reported that the Lockheed 
Lightning is an excellent airplane 
for this type of work. 

— Navigator 

Cluster Bombs Play 
Major Role in War 

Used effectively in blasting planes 

on ground or attacking troop 

concentrations. 

Less publicized than the giant 
block busters, but playing an im- 
portant role in bombing attacks, 
particularly on enemy air bases 
and troop installations, are the 
clusters of fragmentation bombs 
which are being dropped in large 
quantities by U. S. bombers. 

Designed and developed by the- 
Materiel Command Armament lab- 
oratory at Wright Field, the cluster 
bomb, as the name implies, is a 
group of small bombs strapped to- 
gether to form a single bomb which 
can be carried on any service bomb 
rack. When the cluster is released, 
an arming wire automatically 
looses the metal straps and the 
cluster breaks apart in the slip 
stream. The individual bombs 
stabilize in a dispersed pattern and 
arc down to the target. 

► Bang — When they hit, shrapnel 
covers an area 200 feet wide on 
both sides of the line of flight. The 
scattering of shrapnel is particu- 
larly effective in destroying parked 
planes or when dropped in troop 
concentrations. 

► Chute Device Tried — At first a 
suggested bomb-chute arrangement 
was tried but this was unsatisfac- 
tory for two reasons. Small bombs 
suspended individually in chutes 
and released in large numbers 
simultaneously would collide when 
the airstream hit them, which was 
quite unhealthful for the crew of 
the bomber. Secondly, the method 
required special bomb chutes for 
any plane using the small bombs. 

The cluster idea was then tried, 
with credit for the development 
being given largely to Willard M. 
Neff, supervisor in the Armament 
Laboratory’s bomb rack unit. 

► Incendiaries Also Used — Besides 
using fragmentation bombs, the 
cluster arrangement is also adapta- 
ble to use with incendiary bombs. 
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PERSONNEL 


W. L. (Lew) Whittier has been ap- 
pointed engineering manager of 
Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Inc., Tulsa 
plant, in addi- 
tion to his duties 
in the manufac- 
turing division. 
In 1941, at the 
request of the 
Navy, he accom- 
panied two 
squadrons of 
Douglas SBD 
divebombers to the Hawaiian area 
aboard the aircraft carrier Lexing- 
ton and later assisted as a con- 
tractor’s engineering representative 
on a revised SBD model at the Nor- 
folk air station. 

Capt. Lawrence J. Chiappino, veteran 
Transcontinental & Western Air . 
pilot, lent to the AAF Materiel Com- 
mand to run service tests on the 
new Constellation C-69 transport, 
died at Dayton recently of a heart 
attack. A pilot for TWA since 1930, 
he had flown more than two and a 
quarter million miles, including 230,- 
000 miles of overwater flying with 
the TWA intercontinental division 
for Air Transport Command. Cap- 
tain Chiappino headed a TWA crew 




SIMMONDS ARRIVES IN U.S. 

Sir Oliver E. Simmonds, M. P., 
chairman of Simmonds Aeroces- 
sories Ltd., was met after his At- 
lantic flight aboard an American 
Export airliner by Mr. and Mrs. 
William R. Enyart. Enyart is pres- 
ident of Simmonds Aerocessories, 
Inc., of this country. Sir Oliver is 
en route to Australia to confer with 
aircraft industry leaders. He is a 
member of the British Joint Air 
transport Committee — an' organi- 
zation concerned with post-war in- 
ternational air development. 


which spent months at Burbank, 
Calif., familiarizing themselves with 
the Constellation through test flights. 

E. N. Laurence, works manager of the 
Miami division of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp., has resigned. 


Carl F. Baker (photo) has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of Hamilton 
Standard Pro- 
pellers Division 
of United Air- 
craft Corp. He 
has been serving 
as assistant chief 
engineer since 
1939 and assumes 
a post that has 
been vacant since 
the promotion of 



gineering manager in 1940. He is 
a pilot and has more than 900 hours 
in the air on his log. He flew with 
the U. S. Army until 1932. 


Howard C. Steiner has been appointed 
managing director of Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., Ltd., of Australia. 
He succeeds W. G. Kither, resigned 
due to ill health, who will remain a 
member of the board of directors 
and continue as vice chairman. The 
Australian division of Goodyear Ex- 
port Co. manufactures airplane tires 
and is now producing a complete 
line of bullet proof fuel tanks for. 
the American and Australian air 


B. C. Anderson has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of 
the Nash Motors Division of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., succeeding Godfrey 
Strelinger, now corporation treasurer. 

Frank E. Dunn is now superintendent 
of tool cribs for Consolidated Vul- 
tee’s Fort Worth Division. 

Brig. Gen. Lewis G. Merritt, now at- 
tached to the Fourth Marine Base 
Defense Air Wing overseas, has been 
ordered transferred to Cherry Point, 
N. C., as commanding general of the 
Ninth Marine Air Wing. Brig. Gen. 
Walter G. Farrell has been transferred 
from his present duties overseas to 
the Third Marine Air Wing. General 
Farrell, fprmer assistant naval at- 
tache for air at the American Em- 
bassy, London, was second 'in com- 
mand of an air unit which fought 
in the Solomon and New Georgia 
Islands. 

Richard N. Cowell has been named 
special assistant to Jess Sweetsec, 
public relations director of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. Cowell, who has re r 
signed as- Washington correspondent- 



Richard N. Cowell 


for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
has been assigned to Curtiss- 
Wright’s Washington office. He has 
been with the Washington Star, As- 
sociated Press, Dallas News, Denver 
Post and other news and trade pub- 
lications. Cowell also served as 
assistant to the public relations di- 
rector of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. at St. Louis. 


James P. Jeffrey (photo) has been ap- 
pointed personnel manager of Ham- 




ager for the Aviation Corp.; and 
became the first manager of Floyd 
Bennett and the New York Munici- 
pal Airport and was operations man- 
ager of Roosevelt Field. 

Willis H. Edmund, employee activities 
director of Goodyear Aircraft Co., 
has been named to direct employee 
educational and recreational activi- 
ties of all Akron plants. 

Manuel C. Sana, test engineer in charge 
of the . chemical , and metallurgical 
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Destined to be a Leader in Fine Aviation Oils ... D-X Aviation 
Oil has been pre-tested for the age of flight ahead for all of America. Proved 
in the crucible of war . . . this high quality, super lubricant has been de- 
veloped by Mid-Continent, one of the world’s Made to meet the rigid specifica . 
largest refiners of superior lubricating oils. s! 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


CORPORATION 
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section of Development Engineering 
at Vultee Field, has been elected 
chairman of the Aircraft War Pro- 
duction Council Integral Fuel Tank 
Sealing Project Group. 

Helen Willyoung has been appointed 
promotion manager of Jordanoff 
Aviation Corp. 


Thomas A. Prevost (photo), formerly 
district traffic manager for National 
Airlines, Inc., 
with headquar- 
ters in New Or- 
leans, has been 
promoted to 
Eastern regional 
traffic man ager 
with headquar- 
ters in New Y ork. 
John Hughes, for- 
merly New Or- 
leans city traffic 
manager, replaces him as district 
traffic manager. National has opened 
a New York City ticket office in the 
Airlines Terminal Building. 



is project engineer on 
Navy bomber-torpedo 
plane, BTD, 
being built at the 
El Segundo Di- 
vision of Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. 
The Truman 
Committee 


| plane. Before be- 
* coming pro ject 
engineer for the BTD, Bogert was 



assistant to the chief designer at 
Douglas, which he joined in 1934. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., an- 
nounces that D. E. Dunlap (left). 



formerly engineering manager at the 
Tulsa plant, has returned to the 
home plant at Santa Monica to be- 
come executive engineer. E. B. 
Sporleder, has been appointed admin- 
instrative engineer at the Santa 
Monica plant. Sporleder specialized 
in aeronautical engineering and 
joined Douglas 14 years ago. Before 
he became executive engineer, he 
was CAA liaison. 

James Anderson is in charge of sales 
promotion for the Plastics Engineer- 
ing Division of the Dow Chemical 
Co. 

J. E. Crumbley has been promoted to 
superintendent of field operations 
at Consolidated Vultee’s Fort Worth 
division and Fred F. Gignilliut has been 
appointed general employment super- 
visor. E. L. Williams becomes super- 
intendent of major assembly depart- 
ments at the Fort Worth division. 



AVIATION PIONEERS MEET: 


Charles A. "Chief” Kidder, left, shakes hands with William B. Birren, 
newly appointed sales and service manager of Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. Birren was making his initial tour of the West Coast and was 
going through Aircraft Industries Co., western distributors for Wright 
engines, of which Kidder is superintendent and chief engineer. Birren 
has spent over 27 years in field service and engineering work and Kidder 
joined Curtiss-Wright Corp. in 1930 as assistant service manager. 


Gignilliat succeeds Lon E. Wheeler, 
resigned. 

Capt. Maurice M. Bradley, USN, has re- 
ported for duty in the Lighter-than- 
Air Section of the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Air. 
Emil Wirth, chief engineer in charge 
of aircraft carburetors of Bendix 
Aviation, has been elected secretary 
of the Chicago section of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. 

Two recent changes in Marine avia- 
tion assignments include transfer of 
Col. David F. O'Neill to Marine head- 
quarters and Lieut. Col. Elliott E. 
Bard from the San Diego area to the 
Navy Department. 

F. J. Robinson, Canadian traffic man- 
ager of American Airlines, has been 
appointed chairman of the aviation 
branch of the Toronto Board of 
Trade. 


TELLING THE WORLD 


• Mid-Continent Airlines, Kansas 
City, Mo., has placed its advertising 
account with Oakleigh R. French 
and Associates, St. Louis, effective 
July 1. Newspapers, trade papers, 
and direct mail are to be used. 

• H. K. Swenerton has been pro- 
moted to the staff of the industrial 
relations director of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp.’s San Diego 
Division. He replaces L. R. Becht, 
who is now assistant to the corpora- 
tion industrial relations director in 
Washington, D. C. 

• Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., has 
issued a new illustrated brochure 
entitled “Simmonds Products Fly 
with Famous Planes.” It describes 
Simmonds aircraft products. 

• Wertheim Advertising Associates 
plan to use newspapers and maga- 
zines for the Melville Aeronautical 
Radio School account. 

• Sperry Corp. is broadcasting di- 
rect from battle fronts to war pro- 
duction fronts on Sundays. Paul 
Manning tells Sperry employees how 
equipment they build is being used 
at the front, as part of his broadcast 
under Sperry sponsorship. 

• Don M. Tyerman is now director 
of public relations with O'Brien 
Gourlay, Ltd., Vancouver agency, 
after serving as public relations su- 
pervisor of Boeing Aircraft of Can- 
ada, Ltd. 

• H. J. Lang, formerly head of the 
Cleveland agency, Lang, Fisher and 
Stashower, Inc., and now with the 
Ferrying division, Air Transport 
Command, Nashville, as executive 
for personnel, has been promoted 
from captain to major. 

• E. J. Poag has resigned as assistant 
general sales manager in charge of 
advertising for the Dodge Division, 
Chrysler Corp. 

• Albert Woodley Co. has taken 
over the account of Cadet Aeronau- 
tics, New York City. 
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SOME OF THE MANY USES: 

Propeller Pitch and Governor • Throttle • 
Carburetor Air and Filter • Supercharger * 
Remote Valve Control • Mixture • De-Icer • 
Cargo Door 


Y EARS of leadership in the field, an outstanding 
record of performance, continued modernization of 
design . . . these are the reasons why Simmonds-Corsey 
Push-Pull Controls are the choice of leading aircraft 
manufacturers. With more than a decade of operating 
experience, these precision-built controls were the first 
to gain the Yellow Dot of acceptance in the U. S. Army 
Air Force Winterization Program, attesting to high per- 
formance under Arctic conditions. 

More than 500,000 Simmonds controls have been in- 
stalled on aircraft of the United Nations. A new design 
innovation is the Radian Unit (illustrated) to provide 
Totary action from basic push-pull operation. Because of 
their rugged precision-built qualities, these controls are 
fast finding new applications in the automotive and 
ordnance fields as well as in aviation. 

Strategically located Simmonds branch offices make 
possible the utmost in customer service. Let us help you 
with your control problems. Your inquiries arc invited. 
Write for free descriptive literature. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

Branch Offices: 

Dayton • Washington • Hollywood • Montreal 
Manufacturing Plants: New York • Vermont • California 
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A G-E Engineered System That 
Facilitates Accurate Aiming at 300 Mpfi 


• Enemy fighters buzzing 'round a bomber 
can make things tough for a turret gunner. But 
one thing now made easy for him is the control 
of his turret — a job that a G-E control system 
can do electrically. 

In a Martin turret, the gunner does not have 
to move the guns themselves. He simply turns 
his control handle — the turret and guns move 
correspondingly. Smoothly, speedily, and with- 
out effort, the gunner is able to train and hold 
his guns on the enemy plane. 

Exactly what this highly successful system 


comprises and how the various elements are 
connected cannot be told. But typical compo- 
nents are described at the right. 

Designing and producing aircraft systems for 
flight, radio, and power-plant control is becoming 
an increasingly important phase of General 
Electric engineering. For information regarding 
available systems, and consultation regarding 
new projects involving electric control, write to 
the nearest G-E office. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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TURRETS 


The G-E Turret Speed- 
control System 

This typical G-E aircraft system facilitates control 
of the turret and its guns. While its layout and 
equipment specifications cannot be revealed, 
components include the following: 

1. TURRET DRIVE MOTOR. Standard G-E 
24-volt d-c intermittent-duty unit of rigid con- 
struction and light weight. Equipped with 
steel shell, aluminum or magnesium end 
shields, and double-shielded ball bearings. 

2 . AIRCRAFT AMPUDYNE. Provides enor- 
mously amplified power (up to 10,000 to 1) 
from low control-field excitation, and instant 
response, insuring smooth, dependable per- 
formance under rapidly changing conditions. 

3. REVERSE-CURRENT RELAY. Automatically 
connects or disconnects generator from bus. 
Opens main contactor on reverse current of 
about 15 amp. Will interrupt reverse current 
several times rating of relay. 

4 . VOLTAGE REGULATOR. Controls genera- 
tor field current and maintains constant volt- 
age under varying generator speed and 
load. Equipped with equalizing coil for equal 
division of generator load in multi-engined 
aircraft. 

5 . AIRCRAFT D-C GENERATOR. Supplies 
electric power for G-E "power packages" and 
other electric equipment, as well as for tur- 
rets. Especially light in weight, with high over- 
load capacity. Special shaft construction 
withstands vibration and torque pulsations. 



PRECISION PRODUCTS 
AND ENGINEERED SYSTEMS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 



GENERAL ( M ELECTRIC 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
***♦*★*★★*** * * ************* 

Britain Releases First Summary 
Of Wartime Plane Production 

Output for 12 months ended March 31 totals 27,000 aircraft 
compared with 95,782 turned out by U. S., according to official 
London data. 


Great Britain’s annual aircraft 
production, disclosed last week for 
the first time, is slightly over one- 
fourth that of the United States, 
comparison of available data re- 
in the 12 months through March, 
British factories turned out 27,000 
planes. In the same 12 months, the 
United States had produced 95,782 
planes. In both instances, the air- 
frame rate had increased the Brit- 
ish to nearly 200,000,000 pounds 
for the year, the American to 
84,000,000 pounds for December 
alone, and 743,000,000 for the year 
1943. This year, the American fig- 
ure is more than 100,000 pounds 
a month. 

► Trainers — The increase in opera- 


tional types also was relative, with 
only six percent of the British 
production by weight in trainers. 
American production of trainers 
this year runs about 9 percent. 

The British also revealed that 
their production in 1936 was less 
than 2,000, under 3,000 in 1938, 

8.000 in 1939 and 15,000 in 1940. 
The British earlier had disclosed 
that the total wartime production 
from British factories had been 

90.000 planes of all types. Ameri- 
can production in a comparable 
period had been about 175,000 

However, British airframe weight 
through March this year was 50 
times greater than that of 1936, 
seven times the weight of 1939 and 


not far short of four times the 
weight of 1940, in which concen- 
tration of British factories was on 
fighters. 

► Efficiency Stepped Up — Improve- 
ment in types also is noted in the 
British production. Bomb-carry- 
ing capacity, for example, per 
pound of airframe weight of cur- 
rent bomber production, is nearly 
double that per pound of produce 
tion in 1940. 

The percentage of British women 
employed in aircraft plants is al- 
most exactly the same in ratio to 
the United States — 40 percent — 
despite the emphasis placed on the 
employment of British women for 
war jobs. At the same time, the 
manpower employed by the Brit- 
ish aircraft and accessories indus- 
tries has increased 20 times, with 
the productivity of the individual 
employee increased between three 
and four times in comparison with 
1936 figures. American employ- 
ment rolls have increased 25 times. 

► Engines — Aircraft engine output 
last year fell just short of 60,000, 
the British report reveals, with a 
horsepower equivalent of five and 
one-half that of the first 12 months 
of the war. 

Spare production has been in- 
creased in ratio, and now stands at 
an equivalent of 50 to 60 aircraft 
for each 100 complete craft built. 
The British industry also has been 
responsible for major repairs to 
planes, working on 18,000 last year 
alone. 

Monsanto Develops 
New Plane Plastic 

A new high heat-resistant ther- 
moplastic valuable in manufacture 
of aircraft instruments and radio 
equipment for planes, has been 
revealed by Monsanto Chemical 
Co. 

Produced for some time on an 
experimental basis, the new ther- 
moplastic — Cerex — is the first de- 
veloped that can hold its shape 
and strength in boiling water and 
yet can be molded by the fastest, 
most economical methods, the com- 
pany reports. The entire produc- 
tion now is going into war work. 

► Heat Distortion Point — The heat 
distortion point of Cerex is above 
the boiling point of water — 220 de- 
grees F. This is higher than any 
other thermoplastic material with 
the exception of a highly-secret 
high cost material used in super 
high frequency insulation, the 
company said. 

Some of the material now is 



TEST CHAMBER FOR RADIO EQUIPMENT: 

An 18-ton test chamber that will permit many experiments hitherto 
impossible has been built for a radio equipment plant for test uses. Air 
at 75,000 feet altitude can be simulated and temperature can be brought 
down to 67 degrees below zero or up to 194 degrees F. The cylinder, 
eleven feet in diameter, was built by the Kold-Hold Manufacturing Co., 
Lansing, Mich., with features that make it possible to duplicate almost 
every weather condition. 
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For half a century. The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company has devoted 
itself to serving many major industries.* Skilled technicians and expe- 
rienced engineers within our organization have pioneered and perfected 
many products for each of these fields. Thus initiative and resourcefulness 
have enabled us to keep abreast of this country’s remarkable industrial 
progress . . . We are commemorating our golden anniversary by con- 
tinuing to put all our talents and energies in the fight to preserve the 
American way of life. We are proud to have grown with our nation for 50 
years, and look forward to serving in the great future that lies ahead. 

Buy U.S.War Bonds and Stamps 


*CLECO Pneumatic Tools speed produc- 
tion in metal-working plants. AEROLS 
(the shock absorbing landing gear used 
so universally on aircrajt) insure saje, 
smooth landings and take-oJJs. CLEVE- 
LAND Rock Drills are widely used in 
the mining and contracting fields. 
CLE-AIR Shock Absorbers protect buses, 
trucks and trailers from road shocks. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 

AND SUBSIDIARIES 

THE CLEVELAND ROCK DRILL DIVISION CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC AEROL, INC. 

CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
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NOW! A flush door lock for aircraft 


Projecting door handles are eliminated by the new 
Hartwell flush door lock. It presents a smooth, flat 
surface; improves streamlining and aids perform- 
ance. The lock comes equipped with mounting plate, 
variable skin -thickness adapter plate, and a key 


lock, which is built into the push-button control. 
Designed for fast warplanes, the new Hartwell flush 
door lock will be a streamlining must on all peace- 
time planes. Write our Los Angeles office for com- 
plete engineering details for this "airage” door lock. 



Push-button release. To open the 
plane door from the outside, the release 
button is pressed, as shown here. This 
permits the recessed, octagon-shaped 
handle to slide forward. 



Convenient grip. In the released posi- 
tion, the handle— measuring 3 in. across 
—provides a convenient grip. It can be 
pushed back into place from the out- 
side, or pulled flush when the door is 
closed from the inside. 




Profile of handle.This cutaway view 
of the Hartwell flush door lock shows 
how it looks installed. It can be adjusted 
to doors of varying thickness by length- 
ening or by shortening the inner door 
handle shaft. 


The Hartwell flush door lock is shown above in the open position. It is 
complete with mounting plate and die-stamped variable skin-thickness 
adapter plate, flush-riveted to the mounting plate. To install, the air- 
frame builder has only to make a circle cut-out for the adapter plate. 


Single source for 779 different aircraft 
production parts and tools 

HARTWELL 

AVIATION SUPPLY COMPANY 

3417 Crenshaw Boulevard, Loi Angeles Id, California 
Dallas, Texas ■ Detroit, Michlgon - Kansas City, Kansas 
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being used in aircraft battery cases, 
and in one test successfully with- 
stood boiling of the sulfuric acid 
electrolyte. 

Surplus Inventories 
To Go Into Storage 

Metals Reserve Corp. contracts 

for 50 warehouses for plane plant 

materials instead of 100 as orig- 
inally planned. 

Fifty warehouses will handle ex- 
cess inventories of aircraft plants 
turned over to Metals Reserve 
Corp., instead of the 100 or more 
originally scheduled to receive the 
material. Drafts of contracts are 
in the hands of warehouses, and 
are scheduled to be returned this 
week, after which the process of 
transferring the excess inventories 
will be started. Concentration of 
the handling to fewer warehouses 
is expected to make handling 
easier. 

One company — Republic Avia- 
tion — will go through the complete 
surplus inventory transfer process 
first so that any latent “bugs” in 
the system can be worked out be- 
fore the bulk of the materials starts 
flowing from the war plants to the 
warehouses handling steel, alumi- 
num and other products for redis- 
tribution to other elements of the 
war economy. Some may go to 
civilian production where such 
production is authorized by the 
WPB. 

► Segregation — Some plants already 
have completed the segregation of 
excess inventories and have made 
their reports. Qualified sources say 
that quantities are not excessive 
because of the relative volume of 
production handled by the report- 
ing plants. Eighty percent of the 
reports are expected to be made by 
the end of this week and probably 
98 percent will be complete by the 
end of the month. Two companies 
affected by recent contract cancel- 
lations will have to revise their re- 
ports and undoubtedly add a con- 
siderable volume to the total now 
held by the aircraft plants of the 
country. 

► Spares — Brewster Aeronautical’s 
situation cannot be determined for 
some time until there is a decision 
on use of parts fabricated for 
Brewster in planes built by Chance 
Vought and Goodyear. If they can- 
not be used, the total will increase 
sharply, eased only by the quan- 
tity to be taken by the Navy as 
spares for existing Brewster Cor- 
sairs. Even this probably will not 


be great, since spares have been 
delivered with regular production. 
Cancellation of the Douglas A-20 
contract will similarly affect the 
Douglas plant. 

Some volume of excess inven- 
tories may start moving late this 
month, but the heaviest flow is ex- 
pected in the late summer. 

No tabulation of value is possible 
yet, but there are some indications 
that it may exceed the estimate of 
$100,000,000 for the country. 

Rheem Buys Interest 
In Platt-LePage 

Rheem Manufacturing Co. has 
bought a large' stock interest in 
Platt-LePage Aircraft Co., of Ed- 
dystone, Pa. 

Purchase of the stock makes 
available to Rheem patents and de- 
signs for the Platt-LePage helicop- 
ters, making it possible for both 
companies to produce helicopters 
— during the war for military pur- 
poses and later for commercial and 
possibly private production. In ad- 
dition, Rheem will take an active 
part in Platt-LePage management 
under an agreement with other 
large stockholders. 

> Diversification — Rheem has spe- 
cialized largely in drums, tanks, 
barrels and pails, but has done 
other sheet-metal and machine 
work for the government during 
this war. It operates nine plants 
from Maryland to California and 
has a half interest in an Australian 
plant. Until last year it had stayed 
pretty much within its primary 


field, but in September brought out 
an olive-drab-colored, corrosion- 
resistant coating for zinc or cad- 
mium surfaces, called Iridite, and 
the latest purchase is interpreted 
as a further step in diversifying its 
products. 

Ford Speeds Output 

Seventy percent increase in pro- 
duction of the Pratt & Whitney 
2,000 hp. engine and a 25 percent 
increase in output of GE turbo- 
superchargers in the past six 
months are reported by Ford Mo- 
tor Co. 

Production schedules have been 
met or exceeded in all items of the 
Ford aircraft program, the com- 
pany says, with the Liberator pro- 
gram at Willow Run remaining 
ahead of commitments, as it has 
since last September. The company 
also is making Waco CG-4A com- 
bat gliders at the Iron Mountain 
plant, and aircraft generators. 

New Plane Insulation 

A new type of glass fiber insula- 
tion is being used in many Ameri- 
can war planes, weighing only 
4/100 pound per square foot. 

The fibers are formed into half- 
inch thick sheets with a thermoset- 
ting 'resin binder. They gain less 
than one percent of their own 
weight from moisture in the air 
when subjected to temperatures of 
125 degrees and 90 percent rela- 
tive humidity, according to its de- 
veloper, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 



MOSQUITO ASSEMBLY LINE: 

Wing assemblies in the foreground and nearly completed ships in the 
background are shown in this view of a British factory making the 
speedy, versatile Mosquito, which is being used for a wide variety of 
purposes made possible by its extremely high speed and maneuver- 
ability. 
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Test AAF Equipment 
In “Largest Icebox” 

Huge Wright Field cold chamber 
is big enough to house fuselage 
of Flying Fortress. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 
“Largest icebox in the world” is 
the claim made for the newest and 
biggest cold test chamber at the 
AAF Materiel Command laborato- 
ries at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
the 60,000 cubic foot capacity re- 
frigerator of the equipment labo- 
ratory. 

Housed in its own building, the 
cold chamber can accommodate 
the fuselage of a B-17 Flying 
Fortress, or a full sized fueling 
truck and trailer. Internal dimen- 
sions are 25 by 25 by 80 feet. 

► 95 Below Zero — Although a 
standard test temperature of 70 
degrees below zero at sea level 
pressure is used for cold testing 
Air Force equipment, the chamber 
can drop to 95 below zero. 

A wide variety of equipment al- 
ready has been tested in the 
chamber, including both equip- 
ment carried in a plane at the 
sub-zero temperatures of high al- 
titudes, and ground equipment 
used in Arctic temperatures. Some 
of the tests go on for days, weeks 
or even months, until E. J. Nutter, 
engineer in charge of the test 


chamber, and his staff are con- 
vinced that the equipment is suit- 
able for cold temnerature uses. 

► New Devices Added — While cer- 
tain tests have been in operation 
for the last four months, additional 
control panels and devices for 
measuring various reactions are 
still being installed. Principal 
items tested thus far include ac- 
cessory powerplants, clothing, 
heaters and similar articles. 

Some tests require continual 
presence of engineering personnel 
in the cold chamber for as long as 
three hours. Electrically heated 
and fur-lined flying suits are 
worn, but face protection was a 
difficult problem, which even the 
use of regulation high altitude face 
masks, worn by air gunners, did 
not solve. 

► Felt Masks Used — Finally with 
the help of Materiel Command 
clothing experts, felt masks were 
designed which have proved more 
satisfactory. The felt is thick 
enough to keep body heat inside 
the mask circulating, about the 
face, while moisture does not con- 
dense readily on felt, so that there 
is less danger of moisture freezing 
on the masks. 

Five engines provide power for 
the refrigeration units. Observa- 
tion windows in the chamber, en- 
abling engineers to watch tests 
from the more comfortable tem- 
peratures outside, have eight 


panes of glass, to prevent frosting, 
and to seal the cold air within the 
chamber. 

Helium Plants Meet 
Huge War Needs 

New units turning out ten times 
pre-war output at price of two 
cents a cubic foot. 

Helium for war uses is being 
produced for less than two cents a 
cubic foot at a rate ten times great- 
er than the amount turned out by 
a single plant before the war. The 
price of less than two cents com- 
pares with $2,500 25 years ago. 

Interior Department officials 
have revealed that five plants now 
are producing helium for anti- 
submarine blimps, barrage bal- 
loons, meteorological balloons and 
other war uses, and that produc- 
tion for the last six months of 1943 
and the first two months of 1944 
greatly exceeded production for 
the entire preceding 12 months. 

► New Plants Meet Demand — New 
plants now are producing all the 
helium needed for war and civilian 
needs, according to testimony be- 
fore a House appropriations sub- 
committee. 

The Amarillo, Tex., plant has 
been doubled in capacity and is 
producing five times its original 
volume. A new plant at Excel, 
Tex., provided as much in seven 



World’s Biggest Cold Chamber in Operation: Left, 
two equipment laboratory technicians, in the AAF 
Materiel Command’s huge new cold chamber at 
Wright Field, wear felt face masks to protect eyes, 
nose and lungs from freezing in the 70-below zero 



temperatures at which they work. They are shown at 
the electric control switch which opens the doors of 
the cold chamber. Right, electrically operated 25-foot 
tall doors swing open to admit a truck and trailer. 
The giant refrigerator has a 60,000 cubic foot capacity. 


34 
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MokeT/me to Tight 


THE ELECTRONIC TURBO 
SUPERCHARGER CONTROL SYSTEM 

1. Manifold Pressure Selector 

2. Main Turbo Control Junction Box 

3. Turbo Control Amplifier 
3a Spare Amplifier 

4. Nacelle Turbo Control Junction Box 

5. Induction System Pressuretrol 

6. Turbo Supercharger Governor 

7. Turbo Waste Gate Motor 


/he Electronic Control System for turbo-superchargers is another 
Honeywell contribution to safer and more efficient bomber operation. 

Engineered from the ground up by Honeywell, this system provides 
completely automatic control of manifold pressures and accurately 
governed turbo speeds. All four engines are controlled by the setting 
of one knob. 

It gives Fortress and Liberator pilots more time to fight — more 
time to handle their ships — without worrying about manifold pres- 
sures and turbo speeds. 

When victory is won, the same engineering ability that has con- 
tributed so much to wartime flying, will be ready to help with peace- 
time aeronautical problems. . . . Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, 2947 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
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Noorduyn UC-64 Norseman 
single engine transports are being 
used by the RCAF to ferry wound- 
ed soldiers from front-line areas, 
the Canadian Medical Association 
was told at a recent meeting in 
Toronto, at which the RCAF ex- 
hibited latest research develop- 
ments of its medical division. 


Canadian Output 

Canadian production of Curtiss 
■Helldivers for the United States 
at the Fort William, Ont., factory 
of Canadian Car & Foundry Ltd., 
is more than two a day. All planes 
are delivered ready for combat. 
The factory is using a novel robot 
paint machine in its Helldiver pro- 
duction that paints the parts, cures 
and dries paint in one operation. 


months as the Fort Worth plant 
did in its eight years of operation. 

A second new plant at Otis, 
Kan., went into operation last fall, 
followed by two others at Cun- 
ningham, Kan., and Shiprock, N. 
Mex., early this year. The New 
Mexico plant is in the Rattlesnake 
Field, where the helium yield of 
gas is higher than that of any field 
yet discovered. The four new 
plants were built at a cost of $16,- 
000,000, testimony revealed. 

Other aviation items revealed 
by the hearings are: 

► Aerial map making for the Army 
and the Navy is being done by a 
highly-trained group in the Geo- 
logical Survey section. 

► Small plants will be built soon 
to determine whether processes 
for the hydrogenation of oil from 
coal and shale can be done on a 
commercial scale. 

► Despite warnings that the coun- 
try has only a 14 or 15 year supply 
of oil at present rates of consump- 
tion, it cannot be drawn from the 
earth in that period and will not 
be used up for at least 50 years. 

► But after the war, the United 
States will have to stop exporting 
oil and may reach the point of be- 
ing an importing nation. 

► We are now running into oil 
reserves at the rate of one and 


KNUDSEN STUDIES NASHVILLE PLANT LAYOUT: 

A three dimensional layout of the proposed final asembly line at Con- 
solidated Vultee’s Nashville plant is shown under inspection by Lieut. 
Gen. William S. Knudsen. The plant is shifting from Vengeance dive 
bombers to Lockheed P-38S. William Lampkin, chief industrial engi- 
neer, is at left; Walter Ford, who carved the scale models, is at right. 


Willys Output 

Willys-Overland is turning out 
more than a million pounds of 
aluminum forging each month for 
use in plane manufacture. The 
company is one of the three largest 
producers of small hammer forging 
in the country. More than 700 
types are turned out. 


LINK'S REGIONAL ENGINEERS: 

New chief regional engineers of Link Aviation Devices are, left to right: 
W. Henry Sutton , middle and southwest; J. Richard Leader, southeastern 
area; Edmund L. Becker, northeast region including New England, North 
Atlantic and portion of the upper south, and Herbert B. Williams, West 


one-half billion barrels a year. 
► Present methods of producing 
manganese place a penalty on the 
use of domestic ores, but the elec- 
trolytic process of the Bureau is 
successfully showing they can be 
used. Education of industry with 
large investments in other process- 
es and foreign ores is slow, how- 


ever, Congressmen were told. 

► Aluminum production has been 
ordered cut 40 percent. 

► But development of bauxite de- 
posits in this country are continu- 
ing, because of the danger of for- 
eign sources being cut off at some 
future time. 

Ambulance Planes 
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dio-telephone. E-L Black Light equipment is available as a safety t 
ovide clear, sharply defined instrument calibration. Engineered to spei 
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LABORATORIES INC. 







Free AVIATION BOOK 
TO THOSE uH(/er\I 



California Flyers, Inc. 

SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


California Flyers is proud to be one of the nation's pioneer aviation 
schools. Its graduate pilots are fighting on every battle front, are 
flying passengers, mail and express for the nations' airlines, blazing 
trails for the great transportation systems of tomorrow Its gradu- 
ate mechanics, on ground and flight crews the world over, are not 
only servicing the planes of the Army and Navy but are keeping 
the vast network of transports on schedule. Its aeronautical engi- 
neers have helped to design some of America's major war planes, 
and are helping to create the planes of the future. The school has 
just completed an extensive mechanics’ training program for United 
State Army Air Forces and now these men. too, have joined the 
California Flyers alumni on the war fronts. 

California Flyers is engaged, today, in the production of vital aircraft 

047 transports. Except for special employee training given in conjunction 

ments are being accepted. No registration fees are being 
accepted. However, California Flyers, still the pioneer, is 
looking to the future; aviation is approaching the stage of 

amazing things are to come. To encourage young people to 
take an interest in the opportunities which aviation will con- 

an interesting, informative booklet. Its only purpose is to 
help you to visualize the future and to plan for your career 

preliminary vocational training. All you have to do is to be 


TRANSPORT 

Airlines Seek Price Formula 
For Return of Planes from Army 

Representatives of seven companies and ATA find problem too 
complicated to solve at special meeting in Chicago. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


A group of airline representa- 
tives held a special meeting in 
Chicago recently to tackle one of 
the toughest angles in the returned 
plane situation — the question of 
price. 

Officials of seven lines and the 
Air Transport Association found 
the problem so complicated that 
they could reach no conclusions. 
ATA is continuing to work on it, 
with prospects that the next dis- 
cussion will be with contracting of- 
ficers in the Army. The Chicago 
meeting was attended by spokes- 
men for American Airlines, Braniff 
Airways, Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines, Mid-Continent Airlines, 
Pennsylvania - Central Airlines, 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
and United Air Lines. 

► Formula Sought — The price ques- 
tion applies when planes bought 
by the Army from the airlines are 
made available for repurchase, as 
some have been lately. And it in- 
volves establishment of a formula 
under which the return price of 
each plane, variable according to 
individual characteristics, may be 
worked out. 

Because of the lack of such a 
plan, lines to which the planes are 
being resold probably will not 
know for some time what their re- 
purchase cost will be. Reconver- 
sion and overhaul together will be 
the primary consideration in the 
new formula. Next in importance 
will be depreciation and the bonus 
paid the airlines by the Army for 
the planes when they were taken. 

► Bonus Problem — Is the bonus re- 
versible, now that the ships are 
coming back, and if so, on what 
basis? The airlines point out that 
they paid federal taxes on the 
bonus. Ideas vary as to the specific 
reason it was paid. 

One theory is that the extra 25 
percent was added to the price the 
Army paid for the planes against 
the time when the airlines might 
have to buy new ships. Another is 


that it was intended to establish a 
fair consideration because, in light 
of the potential traffic market, 
planes were increasing in value at 
the time they were taken. A third 
opinion is that the bonus was in- 
tended to offset to some extent ex- 
pected increases in overhead for 
curtailed operation. 

► Depreciation Factor — The depre- 
ciation factor also is a hard nut to 
crack. Under the Civil Aeronautics 
Board formula used as a basis for 
the Army takeover prices, to which 
the 25 percent bonus then was 
added, a DC-3 is considered a 5- 
year airplane. Assuming for the 
sake of easy calculation that a DC- 
3 cost $100,000 new, the residual 
value at the end of that period 


would be $20,000. Subtracted from 
original cost, this would leave $80,- 
000 as the depreciable value over 
the 5-year period. 

In 1937, with light engines and 
early type equipment, these planes 
cost about $100,000. About three 
years later, however, original cost 
varied from $120,000 to $130,000 
or more, depending on the type of 
engine and other equipment and 
refinements. 

There is not complete agree- 
ment, furthermore, on the length 
of the depreciation period, despite 
the limit used by the Army when 
it figured prices at which it took 
over a large part of the airlines’ 
equipment. 

► Reconversion Costs — The return 
formula being sought is to allow 
also for reconversion costs of fitting 
the planes for airline traffic, and 
the overhaul costs depending on 
age and condition of the ship. 

Thus the matter is more com- 
plicated than a simple application 
of the CAB purchase formula in 
reverse. Turned around, that for- 
mula might not apply to older 
planes, whose age and condition 
might run these costs to a point 
beyond the residual value. It is 
conceivable, for example, that the 
reconversion and overhaul costs on 
a given plane which had reached 
its residual value of $20,000 might 
amount to $25,000, thus creating 



NORTHWEST OFFICIALS GREET SOLOMON: 

Sam J. Solomon (right), chairman of the Airlines Committee for United 
States Air Policy, said after his recent return from a Midwest trip that 
he was amazed at the widespread interest he found in air transport prob- 
lems, particularly that of competition vs. chosen instrument in post-war 
international aviation. He outlined points and policies of the Commit- 
tee, which favors competition, before the Midway Club at St. Paul. Pic- 
ture shows him being greeted by R. O. Bullwinkel and Linus C. Glotz- 
bach, assistants to the president of Northwest Airlines, as he arrived at 
Wold-Chamberlain Field, Minneapolis. 
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AIRLINE OFFICIALS AT DFNVER-LOS ANGELES HEARING: 

Among those present for oral arguments before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the Denver-Los Angeles route case were (left to right) C. E. 
Fleming, vice-president of Transcontinental & Western Air; W. A. Pat- 
terson, president of United Air Lines; William A. Coulter, president of 
Western Air Lines; and Terrell C. Drinkwater, executive vice-president 
of Continental Air Lines. Drinkwater acted as counsel for his line. 


a situation where the Army in ef- 
fect would be paying a line $5,000 
to take back the plane. 

It is for that reason, say those 
working on the problem, that some 
other basis than the CAB formula 
in reverse must be worked out for 
repurchase prices. 

Cincinnati-N. Y. Case 
May Be Enlarged 

Other applicants seek to join 
with TWA and American in con- 
solidated proceeding. 

Expansion of the Cincinnati- 
New York route case appeared 
likely last week as several other 
applicants sought at a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board prehearing confer- 
ence to join with Transcontinental 
& Western Air and American Air- 
lines in a single consolidated pro- 
ceeding. 

The case grows out of a TWA 
application of 1939 and an Ameri- 
can Airlines docket of 1940, .and 
was postponed once when the 
Board froze action on all route 
proceedings early in the war. 

► Ask Broadening of Scope — East- 
ern, Pennsylvania-Central, United, 
‘Braniff, and Chicago and Southern 
appeared before Examiners Frank 
A. Law, Jr., and Barron Fredricks, 
asking that the scope of the case 
be considerably broadened to in- 
clude their applications in the same 
general area. 

TWA’s original application asks 
Cincinnati as an additional point 
on AM 2. American is seeking to 
extend AM 25 from Cincinnati 
through Philadelphia to New York. 


American’s counsel said the ori- 
ginal application might be with- 
drawn, substituting later requests 
covering the same area. Chicago 
and Southern asked inclusion of a 
Memphis-Pittsburgh application in 
the consolidated case. 

Pennsylvania-Central sought 
consideration in this case of its ap- 
plication for a Detroit-New York 
route, which would duplicate in 
part existing operations of other 
carriers. 

► Curb Witnesses — The examiners 
asked specifically that city witness- 
es, exhibits and interventions be 
held to a minimum. 

Exhibits are due Aug. 25 and the 
case is set for hearing Sept. 12. 

Aerovias Braniff 
Case Expanding 

Civil Aeronautics Board’s pre- 
hearing conference on acquisition 
of control of Aerovias Braniff S. A., 
by Braniff Airways last week in- 
dicated this matter will develop 
into a proceeding of far greater 
scope than an acquisition case, al- 
though counsel for Braniff stated 
he contemplated nothing beyond 
that. 

Eastern Air Lines and Pan 
American Airways both announced 
intention to intervene. Eastern’s 
counsel said he viewed the case 
as “a route case in effect” and 
urged that it be delayed pending 
hearing on Latin-American ap- 
plications. Pan American agreed. 
American Air Lines and United 
Air Lines also announced their in- 
tention to intervene. 

► Other Problems — The presence 


of interveners indicated that prob- 
lems other than acquisition would 
be involved. 

Counsel for Eastern warned that 
if Braniff is permitted to form an 
international system by acquisi- 
tion of a Mexican subsidiary and 
thereby circumvent ordinary pro- 
cedure for obtaining a route, dan- 
gerous precedent might be set. 

Examiners Gingerich and Cusick 
did not set any dates in the case, 
as the extent and nature of ex- 
hibits appeared to be indefinite at 
conference time. 

Oral Arguments End 
In Denver-L. A. Case 

CAL official asks Board to disre- 
gard WAL acquisition of Inland 

in reaching decision. 

Oral arguments in the Denver- 
Los Angeles case concluded with 
a request by Terrell C. Drink- 
water, executive vice-president of 
Continental Air Lines, that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board disregard 
Western Air Lines’ recent acquisi- 
tion of Inland Air Lines in deciding 
who shall be granted the coveted 

Drinkwater recalled the Board’s 
statement that the linking of West- 
ern and Inland would not make an 
integrated system. But should the 
Board put Western into Denver, 
he said, much better integration 
would result, since Western then 
would have two points of contact 
with Inland instead of the single 
one of Great Falls, Mont., as at 
present. 

► Bowen Favors Western — Public 
Counsel Harry A. Bowen recom- 
mends that the Board certificate 
Western for the Denver-Los An- 
geles connection, differing with the 
recommendation by Examiner Al- 
bert F. Beitel that United Air 
Lines be granted the route. 

Continental feels that a substan- 
tial portion of Denver-Los Angeles 
traffic will be local in nature, 
which contrasts sharply with the 
contentions of Western, United and 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
the other applicants. 

► Kansas City-L. A. Route — TWA’s 
application in the case is for a 
Kansas City-Los Angeles route via 
Denver, providing an alternate for 
AM 2. Counsel for some of the ap- 
plicants attacked this proposal as 
an attempt to obtain reconsidera- 
tion of the Kansas City-Denver 
case, and pointed out that for the 
route to go to TWA would put 
that line in competition with itself 
for transcontinental business. 
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More Lines File For 
Texas-Oklahoma 

Applications pour in after re- 
port on prehearing conference 

on local service. 

Announcement of last week's 
prehearing conference on local ser- 
vice in the Oklahoma-Texas area 
brought many new applications 
flooding into the Civil Aeronautics 

The only operating carrier who 
filed was Braniff, who asked for 
Tulsa as an intermediate point on 
AM 9, and for a series of routes in 
south Texas. Braniff planes oper- 
ating non-stop between Kansas 
City and Dallas fly close to Tulsa, 
which now receives airline service 
from American Airlines, Continen- 
tal Air Lines, and Mid-Continent 
Air Lines. 

► Other Routes Asked — Braniff’s 
other application asks routes con- 
necting Corpus Christi, Laredo and 
Brownsville, Texas, all presently 
certificated points on other Braniff 
routes. Chiefly local service is 
sought and 10-passenger planes 
would fly the routes if granted. 

Four applications from Braniff- 
inspired “trade area feeder air- 
lines” also were filed. 

Oklahoma Airways, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, filed for five routes 
covering the trade area of Okla- 
homa City. Braniff holds 25 per- 
cent of the stock of this corpora- 

► Dallas Feeder Lines — Texas Cen- 
tral Airways, Dallas, filed for feed- 
er routes in the Dallas trade area, 
including north Texas and parts 
of Oklahoma. Some of the inter- 
mediate points requested in this 
application coincide with points 
asked by Oklahoma Airways, Inc. 
Here again, 25 percent of the is- 
sued stock is held by Braniff. 

In the Panhandle region of Tex- 
as. another Braniff trade area air- 
line, Great Plains Airways, Inc., 
applied for routes radiating from 
Amarillo into parts of New Mex- 
ico, Kansas, and Oklahoma, as well 
as Texas. Braniff also retains a 25 
percent interest in this corporation. 

A fourth trade-area feeder line 
applicant, 25 percent Braniff- 
owned, was Lone Star Airways, 
Inc., San Antonio, Tex., who 
asked four feeder routes radiating 
from that city. 

► Texas-Oklahoma Applications — 
Other applications in the Texas- 
Oklahoma area include: 

Southwest Airlines, Roswell, 
N. M., for a permanent certificate 
for transportation of mail, passen- 


New Air Services 

New and additional airline 
services scheduled with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to 
start this month included: 

► Eastern Air Lines — new ser- 
vice between Miami and Tampa 
on AM 40. 

► Mid-Continent Airlines — ad- 
ditional round trip between 
Minneapolis and Kansas City. 

► Northwest Airlines — AM 3 re- 
sumes stop at Yakima, Wash.; 
additional round trips between 
Chicago and Seattle and Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis. 

► Transcontinental & Western 
Air — additional round trips be- 
tween Kansas City and Los 
Angeles and Dayton and Chi- 

► United Air Lines — additional 
round trip between Chicago 
and San Francisco. 


gers and property over five feeder 
routes radiating from Roswell. In- 
termediate points include Phoenix, 
Ariz., Las Vegas, N. M., and Ama- 
rillo, Tex. 

Community Air Service, Inc, 
Fort Worth, for a 4249-mile sys- 
tem of feeder routes carrying mail, 
passengers and express on sched- 
uled service through Texas, Okla- 
homa and Louisiana. Three circle 
routes out of Ft. Worth, two out of 
San Antonio, and one out of Hous- 
ton are requested. Community 
owns no aircraft. 

West Central Airlines, Inc., 
Houston, Texas, asked a perma- 
nent or temporary certificate to 
authorize a scheduled mail, pas- 
senger and property feeder ser- 
vice in Texas, Oklahoma, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. 


Other applications include: 




So. Americans Ask 
Schedule Increases 

Expansion of night flying ser- 
vices to cut long haul travel time 
and increases in daily flight sched- 
ules to facilitate greater commer- 
cial travel were urged by Latin- 
American delegates to the 
Conference of Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission in New 
York. 

International airlines should ex- 
tend their lines to link important 
industrial, agricultural and mining 
centers to international routes, 
delegates said, contending that 
feeder airlines are considered in- 
dispensable auxiliaries to their 
present air systems. 

► Air Taxi Service — Almost with- 
out exception, delegates predicted 
that plantation-to-city and mine- 
to-city routes would spring up in 
the post-war years. Emphasis in 
the early stages of these opera- 
tions, they said, would be on taxi 
services. 

In the field of air freight ser- 
vices, delegates looked for a vast 
improvement in most of the na- 
tions, pointing out that ruggedness 
of terrain made highway and rail- 
road construction prohibitive in 
cost. Only airborne commerce, in 
many regions, is practical or feas- 
ible, they said. 

Order Suspended 

While the proposal to repeal 
section 61,341 of the Civil Air Reg- 
ulations requiring all air carrier 
aircraft to carry an altitude record- 
ing device is under consideration, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
suspended the requirement for 30 
days. 

► Labor Problem — Shortage of 
trained personnel required to ser- 
vice the instrument has led the Air 
Transport Association to ask can- 
cellation of the regulation on be- 
half of its members. 

The rule will probably be sus- 
pended for the duration, but the 
Board indicated that a similar reg- 
ulation would be put into effect in 
the post-war period. 
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Why Most Major Airport 
Fueling Installations are BOWSER! 


The reasons why most o: 
installations are Bowser, 
but on the transoceanic i 
reasons why Bowser will : 
are the high spot facts 


the major airport fueling 
not only in this country 
outes as well, are also the 
erve you better, too. Here 
in Bowser dominance . . . 


Complete Range of Equipment — Bowser above- 
ground and under-ground systems have up to 4,000 
g. p. m. capacity. There are marine, mobile, portable 
and centralized types for virtually every need. 
Engineering Service — If special needs are not met 
precisely by standard Bowser equipment, we will 
engineer and build the installation you require. 

Meter measures and records every drop of fuel before 
it is dispensed. Xacto Meter easily meets all Federal 
and State tolerances. 


Clean, Dry, Safe Fuel — Impurities and moisture 
removed while the fuel is being dispensed — conclu- 
sive assurance of clean, dry, safe fuel. A strainer in 
the suction line catches heavy particles, and a 
Bowser Centrifugal Filter removes any remaining 
impurities and free moisture. 


Dependability — Bowser dependability is supported 
by the company’s record as liquid control specialists 
since 1885 and by its specific experience in fueling 
airplanes since the birth of the aviation industry. 


Serv-A-Plane — For medium and smaller airports, or 
for fueling smaller planes, install Bowser Serv-A- 
Plane. Compact, durably built, easily installed, simple 
to operate, Serv-A-Plane is a complete airport 
service station entirely self-contained. Aviation 
Division, Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne 5, Indiana. 
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RCAF REVISES REPAIR DEPOTS: 

Two-story shops like this have been installed, by Royal Canadian Air 
Force in the center of its repair depots to save space and time. Every 
part of the hangar is in view of the repair chief in the administration 
office on the second floor. Tools and spare parts are on the ground 
floor. Aircraft operate counter-clockwise about the structure through 
various overhaul, repair and inspection services. 


Clark Subcommittee 
Studies Labor Stand 

Unions said to favor "chosen in- 
strument” for U.S. in foreign air 
commerce. 

The position of organized labor 
with respect to post-war interna- 
tional commercial aviation is being 
brought to the attention of Con- 
gress in written documents and 
oral testimony before Sen. Clark’s 
Senate Aviation Subcommittee. 

The Unions, which have made 
their position clear, may be said 
in general to favor a chosen in- 
strument for the United States in 
foreign air commerce, continuance 
of the national air sovereignty 
policy and restrictions against the 
operation of air services by com- 
peting transportation media. 

► Labor Explains Views — Using 
these key proposals, labor has an- 
swered at one time or another the 
questions raised by the Clark Avi- 
ation Subcommittee and is now ex- 
plaining its views in formal ap- 
pearances before that group in 
executive sessions. Labor and 
other interested organizations may 
be called later to testify publicly. 
Only the CIO, apparently, has re- 
mained silent. 

One of the -most forceful decla- 
rations is made by George Meany, 
secretary-treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Writing 
in the current American Federa- 
tions, house organ of the AFL, 
and hence presumably with his 
organization’s backing, Meany in- 
dicts any type of “freedom of the 

► Points to Shipping Decline — “It 
is not easy to explain or condone 
Americans advocating a policy 
which all relevant experience and 
evidence indicate is dangerous if 
not suicidal for us,” Meany says. 

He draws attention to the de- 
cline of American shipping under 


WAL Takes Over 

Western Air Lines has begun 
active operation of Inland Air 
Lines, according to William A. 
Coulter, Western’s president. 
He also disclosed that Western 
plans to ask the CAB to make 
permanent Inland's temporary 
certificate between Denver and 
Cheyenne. 

Inland has pending before 
the Board applications for 
routes between Denver and 
Minneapolis and Chicago and 
Seattle. 


a “freedom of the seas” policy, 
saying “note the progressive re- 
treat of American shipping to our 
coastal trade waters — where alone 
they had protection from “freedom 
of the seas.” 

► Cites Cheap Competition — Meany 
attributes this decline as a carry- 
ing nation to the low wage levels 
and government subsidies used by 
our competitors, and says these 
features will be “even more dom- 
inant” in air transport. 

With regard to the chosen in- 
strument, he says that “it seems 
especially prudent in that, while 
a unification of American-flag in- 
ternational airlines would give us 
the maximum competitive strength 
and the best available protection 
for American jobs and wage 
standards, such unification also 
would give us time and freedom 
for studying the many complexi- 
ties of the problem and for for- 
mulating our policy after mature 
deliberation.” 

► Backs RLEA Stand — He endorses 
the stand taken by the Railway 
Labor Executives' Association in a 
resolution adopted last month 
which declared against freedom of 
the air, demanded that foreign and 
American international air carriers 
stop at gateway ports so that do- 


mestic carriers would be assured 
of the business from there on, and 
supported a chosen instrument in 
which domestic carriers could hold 

The Railway Labor Executives, 
which represent 20 affiliated unions 
with a total membership of 1,500,- 
000, also demanded that lend- 
lease air bases be made available 
to American-flag international air 

Last week the Clark subcom- 
mittee heard similar views ex- 
pressed by the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers and the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Trainmen. 
These groups have forwarded 
their conclusions to President 
Roosevelt and the Senate and 
House Commerce Committees. 

► Air Sovereignty — “For the pres- 
ent,” they said, “we must consider 
complete sovereignty of the air as 
a necessary principle of national 
safety.” 

The committee also heard Har- 
vey W. Brown of the International 
Association of Machinists. Brown 
has made his position clear in a 
letter to the President. He called 
freedom of the air an “open invi- 
tation” to airlines of “cheap labor” 
countries to drive the United 
States off world routes. 
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Airlines May Design 
Their Own Planes 

United Air Lines engineer W. W. 

Davies predicts varied aircraft 

types for future use. 

Frozen in their expansion by the 
war, the airlines have been given 
time to think and plan towards the 
day when new equipment again 
becomes available for peacetime 
operation. 

These glances into the future 
have led some to predict that the 
day may come when the lines will 
state their own specifications and 
then call for bids on the exact 
planes they desire for their indi- 
vidual needs, in contrast with ear- 
lier days when they took what the 
manufacturer had to offer, with 
perhaps a few minor alterations. 

Others feel that such a time is 
far distant, despite expected ex- 
pansion in the air transport indus- 
try in the immediate and later 
post-war years. They reason that 
it will be long before any line is 
at a point where its equipment 
needs are so individualistic or on 
so large a scale that they can not 
be satisfied by planes available on 
the open market. Plane manufac- 
turers also may be expected to de- 
velop their wares, they explain, 
to anticipate the desires of the car- 

Evidence keeps appearing, how- 
ever, that these matters are being 
considered by engineering and re- 
search departments. One of the 
latest manifestations comes from 
United Air Lines’ research engi- 
neer. W. W. Davies, who spoke re- 
cently before a Curtiss-Wright 
production engineering forum in 
St. Louis. 

► Little Time for Analysis — In the 
past, said Davies, there was little 
time for engineering analysis. But 
now air transport is establishing it- 
self as big business, and hencefor- 
ward it will be impractical and un- 
economical to take any newly de- 
veloped airplane and arbitrarily 
operate it in an airline system giv- 
ing varied and diversified service. 
"The job to be done must be de- 
fined first, and the specifications 
for the airplane written about this 
as a base.” 

Acknowledging the desirability 
of combining aircraft of similar 
characteristics for the sake of sim- 
plicity. Davies suggested that a 
large carrier with five or six dif- 
ferent types of market or service 
might find it possible to handle its 


Next 20 Years 

If United Air Lines estimates 
are correct, the next 20 years 
may see nearly a 30 times 
growth of domestic air trans- 
portation. W. W. Davies, 
UAL’s research engineer, says 
this means air carriage of: 

► 80 percent of all first class 
Pullman passengers. 

► 33 percent of railway coach 
and inter-city bus travel. 

► All first class mail over 400 
miles. 

► 80 percent of parcel post. 

► 40 percent of all express now 
moved by rail. 

► 20 percent of less than car- 
load rail freight. 

► 5 percent of less than truck- 
load motor freight. 


operation with only three or four 
general types of plane. 

► Potential Expansion — The 1941 
report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shows that bus and 
highway carried about 89.5 per- 
cent of inter-city travel, railroads 
10 percent, and airlines the re- 
maining .5 percent. So with air- 
craft development, advanced op- 
erating methods, and reduced 
costs. United's man concludes that 
“the potential is there for a very 
great expansion of air transport." 

Admittedly the future market 
picture is vague, but studies may 
be made in the meantime of what 
the airplane requirements may be. 
United's work here has dealt with 
possible aerodynamic improve- 
ments and advances in materials 
and structures in the next five to 
ten years; advances in equipment 
such as heating and ventilating, 
landing gears, hydraulic sytems 
and the like; operational possibil- 
ities including complete instru- 
ment landing and block to block 
control, and trends in aircraft pro- 
pulsive units. 

► Plane Types Needed — From these 
and others and the conclusions 
thereon, says Davies, comes the 
"first clue toward writing the spec- 
ifications.” His own guess, “sub- 
ject to change without notice,” on 
planes that may be needed five to 
six years after the war, included: 




► No Fundamentals — Stressing the 
value of the airlines’ operating ex- 
perience to solution of design 
problems, particularly passenger, 
cargo and crew accommodations, 
Davies noted that “to date no basic 
fundamentals have been estab- 
lished for commercial airline air- 
plane design." United recently 
began to study these problems in 
a program that will include use of 
working mock-ups and finally 
preparation of specifications for 
manufacturers. 

Chicago-N.Y. Run 
To Use VHF Radio 

Operations with new installa- 
tion expected to begin sometime 
later this year. 

First federal airway to begin 
functioning with very high fre- 
quency radio range installations 
will be the New York-Chicago 
Airway, scheduled to begin actual 
operations this year, according to 
Chris M. Lample, assistant director 
of Federal Airways. 

The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration plan to convert radio 
ranges from medium to very high 
frequencies was drawn up before 
the war, but military require- 
ments made procurement of the 
necessary equipment impossible. 

► Nearly Ready — The ten range 
stations on the New York-Chicago 
Airway are nearly complete and 
operations will begin as soon as 
airline planes can be fitted with 
receivers. 

It is understood that manufac- 
turers are now able to supply re- 
ceiver installations to the airlines. 

Lample said VHF operations on 
this airway would familiarize air- 
lines pilots with the use of the 
new equipment in preparation for 
the changeover of the entire sys- 
tem of federal airways. 

The new type equipment gives 
the pilot both visual and aural in- 
dication of his relation to the prop- 
er course. ’ 

Relationship of very high fre- 
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PCA STUDIES "PRE-ROTATION” TIRE: 

This new “ pre-rotation ” tire, on which flexible vanes set airplane 
wheels spinning before they touch the runway, is being inspected after 
400 hours on a Pennsylvania-Central DC-3. Fred Marshall, left, repre- 
sents B. F. Goodrich Co., which developed the tire to save rubber and 
ease landings. With him is George W. Anderson, PCA co-pilot. 


quency to other frequency desig- 
nations follows: 

Very Low Frequency (VLF) — 
below 30 kilocycles 

Low Frequency (LF) — 30-300 

Medium Frequency (MF) — 300- 

3.000 

High Frequency (HF) — 3,000- 

30.000 

Very High Frequency (VHF) — 

30.000- 300,000 

Ultra High Frequency (UHF) — 

300.000- 3,000,000 

Super High Frequency (SHF) — 
3,000,000-30,000,000 

Foreign Reinsurance 
"Dangers” Doubted 

U. S. aviation underwriters dis- 
agree with Board’s stand that 

national security is imperiled. 

Aviation insurance underwrit- 
ers, in their expected reply to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board’s report 
on the handling of these risks, fail 
to see the danger the Board cited 
in foreign participation in rein- 
surance and in addition prophesy 
that the American insurance mar- 
ket will be a big factor in the in- 
ternational reinsurance field after 
the war. 

In decrying reliance on foreign 
sources for reinsurance, the Board 
pointed to possible dangers to na- 
tional security and disclosure of 
secret operating practices and pro- 
cedures developed by American 
air carriers. 

► No Secret Data Revealed — To 
this, United States Aviation Un- 
derwriters, Inc., replies that “in no 
case is secret information regard- 
ing American planes or airlines 
disclosed.” This group’s reinsur- 
ers, says its letter to the Board, 
rarely receive information about 
the risks they reinsure. 

Even if such dangers did exist, 
the letter states, they would not 
be unique to insurance. “This 



country cannot hope to operate 
airlines to foreign countries or to 
sell them airplanes without dis- 
closing far more information in 
regard to the airlines or the air- 
planes than is ever in the posses- 
sion of the insurers.” 

► Reciprocal Aspects — The group 
stresses reciprocal aspects of rein- 
surance, contending that if this 
country attempts to exclude for- 
eign reinsurers, “we may be ex- 
cluded from insuring even Ameri- 
can enterprises in foreign coun- 
tries.” Such a course, it is felt, 
would lead to more active compe- 
tition from abroad for direct in- 
surance of aviation risks, with dis- 
closure of more instead of less in- 
formation to foreign insurers. 

Pointing to efforts they have al- 
ready made in the international 
field, the underwriters express the 
belief that an American aviation 
insurance market also internation- 
al in its scope can best serve 
American air carriers engaged in 
extensive international flying, and 
the hope that that market will be 
a large factor in the international 
reinsurance field, both directly and 
through exchange of reinsurance. 

► State Supervision — The 12 points 
in the letter deal, in addition to 
foreign participation, with state 
supervision, profits, and competi- 
tion. The underwriters assert that 
in view of inaccuracies in the re- 
port, experience figures were not 
entirely reliable. To the Board’s 


suggestion that underwriting 
groups have tended to fix rates at 
too high a level, the reply was 
made that figures indicate “no reg- 
ular tendency” to do so. 

The letter cites facts calculated 
"to correct any impression created 
by the report that there has been 
or is an absence of active competi- 
tion in aviation insurance, or that 
the three major groups are free to 
divide the business among them- 
selves on their own terms.” 

Cites Perils of 
State Air Laws 

It will be surprising if commer- 
cial aviation can survive under 
conflicting state legislation of the 
type that has hampered the truck- 
ing industry, Rep. Jennings Ran- 
dolph (D., W. Va.) told the Rotary 
Club of New York. 

Randolph said state laws can 
have extremely serious conse- 
quences if they are not prepared 
after due consideration for the vi- 
tal need for establishment and 
maintenance of a uniform national 
policy for aviation. 

► Points to European Situation — 
He also indicated that European 
flying had been choked by con- 
flicting laws of various nations and 
that the reason for America’s lead- 
ership in the air has been partly 
the development of aviation under 
single, nationwide regulations. 
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The Story of “The Hump” - the world’s 

most dangerous overland air route 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
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You have doubtless seeo this and other pictures cl aerial cameras in 
newspapers, magazines and in many advertisements. But do you know 
who developed the aerial camera — and produces, by the thousands, 
these vital instruments of war and peace? 

It is the company founded by Sherman M. Fairchild, who developed 
the prototype of the modern aerial camera during the last war. 

From aerial reconnaisance photographs taken with Fairchild cameras 
at altitudes up to seven miles, our Army and Navy glean vital infor- 
mation about the enemy. They determine, accurately, the position and 
caliber of guns, the location of radio installations, the count of enemy 
troops, naval vessels, etc., the nature and depth of submerged off- 
shore obstacles, and other data essential to successful combat. In addi- 
tion, they speedily prepare from aerial photographs accurate maps 
necessary for offensive action on land, at sea and in the air. 

For all of these purposes, Fairchild makes these extremely accurate, 
unique cameras. A few of them are illustrated at the right. They are 
the cameras used to make the aerial pictures you see everywhere . . . 
truly the aristocrats among precision cameras. 


CAMERA 

AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 




A jew of the modem Fairchild cameras, developed in 
cooperation with U. S. Army Air Forces and the Bureau 
of Aeronautics of the V. S. Navy. 


88-06 Van Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica 1, N. Y. • New York Office.- 475 Tenth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 

THE STORY OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY IS THE STORY OF FAIRCHILD CAMERAS 


Urge 3 New Federal 
Transport Agencies 

Investigation board sends recom- 
mendations on amendments to 
Roosevelt and Congress. 
Legislative amendments affect- 
ing rail, motor and water trans- 
portation have been transmitted to 
President Roosevelt and Congress 
by the Board of Investigation and 
Research authorized by the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940. 

The recommendations would 
provide creation of three new per- 
manent federal agencies. One 
would be known as the Federal 
Transportation Authority, either 
an independent agency or a sec- 
tion of the Department of Com- 
merce, maintaining a continuous 
study of transportation needs and 
reporting to the President and 
Congress. The second would be 
an Office of Public Transportation 
Counsel, to be an agency of the 
Department of Justice and repre- 
senting the public in all proceed- 
ings before transportation regula- 
tory bodies. 

► Advisory Council — The third 


CAB SCHEDULE 



would be a National Transporta- 
tion Advisory Council, appointed 
by the President, confirmed by 
the Senate and representing trans- 
portation, finance, agriculture, la- 
bor, industry and public service. 
This last council would “meet with, 
advise and criticize the other 
transportation bodies,” and would 
report to the President and Con- 

The Board of Investigation and 
Research is a statutory body se! 
up under the 1940 act. It consists 
of Robert E. Webb, of Kentucky, 
as chairman, and C. E. Childe, oi 
Nebraska. Organized in August, 
1941, the board expires in Sep- 
tember, 1944. 

► Regulation Criticized — The Board 
asserts that transportation regula- 
tion has failed in its primary pur- 
pose of promoting commerce by 
transportation at reasonable rates 
and cutting out at the roots every 
form of discrimination and favor- 
itism. It urged Congress to em- 
power the ICC to require rail, 
water and motor carriers to estab- 
lish reasonable joint through rates 
and facilities free from any re- 
strictions on competition that have 
the effect of increasing the cost of 
service to the public. 


FOB 

Maximum 

FLOOR 

PROTECTION 

Specify 


DARNELL 



CASTERS 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 


60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 13, N Y. 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Low Cost Air Fares 

An air counterpart of the all- 
coach trains will be in service 
within five years after the war 
to give the mass traveler the ben- 
efit of air speeds on long haul 
trips, V. P. Conroy, traffic vice- 
president of TWA, told the New 
York Kiwanis Club. 

Low rates will be offered in 
local service that will serve the 
“New York-to-Reading" passenger 
and at the same time give service 
to a stenographer in New York 
who wants to fly to Pittsburgh for 
less than $11 or to Los Angeles 
for about $75. Fast planes, he said, 
would make the cross country trip 
in about nine hours, the local ser- 
vice in about 24 hours. 


ENGINEERS 



ENGINE DESIGNERS 
IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 

Essential workers need release. 
Write, Phone, or Coll in Person Mr. Peters 

York Research Corp., 

101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
MUrray Hill 3-4384 
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Airmail Situation 
Reported Improved 

Offloading declines and rise in 
postage has brought no reduc- 
tion in volume. 

Two encouraging aspects of the 
airmail picture cheer officials of 
the Post Office Department. The 
offloading situation is improved, 
and increase of the air postage 
rate 2 cents an ounce has had 
no appreciable effect on airmail 
volume. 

Not all the returned planes al- 
located to the airlines are yet in 
service, but less mail is being off- 
loaded than formerly because of 
those that have come back into 
use, and further improvement is 
expected this month as more planes 
start flying the commercial air- 
lines and new schedules are added. 

► Exaggerated — Offloading never 
was so great, the Department says, 
but that addition of a few planes 
would clear up the situation. The 
feeling in the airmail section al- 
ways has been that reports of 
offloading have been exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, conditions have not 
relaxed to the point that any cam- 
paign to spur the use of airmail 
is contemplated. 

No noticeable effect has occurred 
because the airmail rate went up 
from 6 to 8 cents Mar. 26, officials 
say. Figures for April show a 
slight decrease — just under 4 per- 
cent — below March, but this is at- 
tributed to other factors. April was 
up nearly 20 percent above the 
same month a year ago. 

► Increase — The Department’s fig- 
ures show that pounds of airmail 
that went to planes at 313 stops 
totaled 8,231,155 in April, com- 
pared with 6,959,157 in April, 1943. 
Figure for March, 1944. was 8,870,- 
564 pounds. 


This shows a 7.21 percent de- 
crease from March to April of this 
year, but officials explain this with 
a reference to the calendar. Air- 
mail is heaviest on midweek days, 
and March had five Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays, while 
April had only four. On the other 
hand, April had five Sundays and 
March had four. Furthermore 
April had 30 days against 31 in 
March, and when the decrease is 
worked out on a daily average, 
it amounts to 3.98 percent for the 
month. 


SHORTLINES 


► Pan American announces that be- 
tween Pearl Harbor and April 30, 
1944, it flew 7,306 ocean crossings — 
3,649 for the Air Transport Com- 
mand, 2,866 for the Naval Air 
Transport Service, 746 over certi- 
ficated routes and 45 special mis- 
sions. Of the 7,306, 4,365 were 
trans-Atlantic crossings. 

► A flight record of 6 hours 43 min- 
utes between Anchorage, Alaska, 
and Seattle, Wash., was set by a 
C-47 transport flown by United Air 
Lines for the Air Transport Com- 
mand. Strong tail winds gave the 
plane a 225 mph. average speed. 
United, in announcing the flight, 
said it established a record for the 
better than 1,500-mile trip. 

► Additional recognition of the safety 
of air transportation is seen in the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co.’s announcement that its appli- 
cation forms no longer seek informa- 
tion on the applicant’s commercial 
flights. Frazier S. Wilson, manager of 
United Air Lines’ insurance depart- 
ment, saw implication that “actu- 
aries no longer consider such flight 
an underwriting problem." 

► In a bill before the Railways, 
Canals and Telegraphs Committee 
of the Canadian House of Commons, 
Fundy Air Lines seeks incorporation 
to operate an airline system in Can- 
ada’s Maritime Provinces. 

► Use of 10,000,000 cubic foot dirig- 


India Vow and Post-war 

a(°cew 1 ri^f Ct n U1 i e !? ° f ai F c F. aft > ac F° engines, aeronautical equipmen., 
fir.™ Th 0 4 ^ lud i - e av,atl0n ’ rad, °’ aerodr °me lighting and kindred 
Alr Assoc , lates — a Company well-founded and finan- 
cially sound— are prepared to consider the exclusive agency for or 
manufacture— their manufactures in British India. The 
Asian Air Associates are planning a chain of maintenance stations 
at the major air ports m India which places them in an unique 
position to represent Air Lines and undertake the maintenance of 


aircraft. 

Bank and othi 


' references submitted. 


THE ASIA* AIR ASSOCIATES 

Wavell House. 15 Graham Road - Ballard Estate, Fort. Bombay 


ibles in conjunction with transport 
planes to assure United States com- 
mercial supremacy in the air is ad- 
vocated by Rear Admiral C. E. Ros- 
endahl. Noted lighter-than-air au- 
thority, the Admiral claims greater 
safety, economy, and speed over long 
distances for such craft as compared 
with planes. 

► United Air Lines has established 
six scholarships for the Workshop 
Summer Course of George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C. 
The course will be called “The 
Workshop in Curriculum Problems 
in the Field of Aviation.” 

► A new air service connecting St. 
John, N. B., with Halifax and Syd- 
ney, Nova Scotia, will be started by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines on comple- 
tion of airport facilities at Blissville, 
N. B., which will serve St. John. 

Philadelphia Port 
Problem Solved 

Solution of the Philadelphia air- 
port problem was provided by a 
$200,000 allocation of Federal 
funds by President Roosevelt last 
week on recommendation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, to be used 
for completing Philadelphia’s 
northeast airport. 

The city has been without com- 
mercial air service since the Mu- 
nicipal Airport was closed by CAB 
order last December “because of 
intensified military activity in the 
vicinity.” 

The Board informed the Presi- 
dent that after hearings it had con- 
cluded the need for resuming air 
service to Philadelphia warranted 
special measures. In asking funds 
for northeast airport, CAB said to 
reopen Municipal Airport would 
entail a responsibility in increas- 
ing the hazard to the City of Phil- 
adelphia which could not be justi- 
fied if the other airport could be 
made available. 

Sternberg Promoted 

Walter Sternberg has been pro- 
moted to general traffic manager 
of Eastern Air Lines, according to 
to an announcement last week by 
Paul H. Brattain, first vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Sternberg joined East- 
ern Air Transport in December, 
1930, as operations and traffic rep- 
resentative, Miami, Florida. He 
later became district traffic man- 
ager. Northwestern Division traf- 
fic manager, assistant to the first 
vice-president and, in March, 1943, 
assistant general traffic manager, 
which position he has held until 
the promotion just announced. 
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CAB ACTION 




Helping to mould 

the new economy of the West 

Fires from the furnaces of new industry— light metals, heavy 
steel, hydro-electric power— are a symbol of the new economic 
stability of the West— already rich in agriculture, lumber, oil 
fishing, mining. New wealth has come too, in the skill of 
workers who are in the West to stay. This expanding economy 
demands faster transportation to bridge the rugged terrain of 
the West— to bring new service to many communities now isolated. 

As the West's own airline, Western Air plans to keep pace with 
this demand, as fast as war conditions will permit. 

Re-establishing of San Francisco-Los Angeles service May 1 was 
a major step in its long-range program. Other plans include 
applications to operate nearly 6000 miles of new secondary and 
feeder routes. These await only CAB approval and the release 
of planes from urgent war duty. 

General Traffic Offices: 510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Airline Officials’ Stock Purchases 
In Own Firms Are 7'A Times Sales 

Report to Securities and Exchange Commission shows 17,708 
shares were bought and 2,343 sold during April. 


Airline officials purchased IVz 
times as many shares of their com- 
panies’ securities during April as 
they sold. Data made public by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion show purchases of 17,708 
shares of airline stocks by officers, 
directors and principal stockhold- 
ers against sales of 2,343 shares. 

Purchases of common stock of 
Colonial Airlines, Inc., by officers 
and directors of the company ac- 
counted for a large portion of April 
acquisitions, with officials buying 

12.001 shares. 

► Colonial — Sigmund Janas, pres- 
ident of Colonial, purchased 5,000 
common during the month, bring- 
ing his holdings to 21.410 shares. 
Alexander C. Dick, secretary, 
bought 3,501 shares, to give him 

4.001 common. Edward S. Ridley, 
vice-president, increased his hold- 
ings to 3,500 shares through the 
purchase of 3,000 shares, while 
Francis Hartley, Jr., a director, 
bought 500 shares, making his 
ownership 6,500 shares at the end 
of the month. 

Croil Hunter, president and 
general manager of Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc., reported acquisition of 
4,000 common through an exer- 
cise of rights under an option 
agreement. At the close of the 
month he had 4,550 common. 
Hunter also gave away rights to 
550 common. 

► Northwest — Robert M. Hardy, a 
director of Northwest, bought 500 
common, increasing his holdings 
to 1,500 shares at the end of April. 
E. Irving Whyatt, vice-president 
and treasurer, bought 515 shares, 
to give him an ownership of 1,545, 
while Kenneth R. Ferguson, vice- 
president, increased his holdings 
to 75 shares through the purchase 
of 25 shares. William Stern, a di- 
rector, bought 62 shares and re- 
ceived as a gift 275 shares, increas- 
ing his holdings to 462 shares at 
the close of the month. 

Samuel J. Solomon, director of 
Northeast Airlines, Inc., sold 1,700 


common, reducing his ownership 
to 16,300 shares. John S. Wood- 
bridge, comptroller. Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, sold 100 shares, re- 
ducing his holdings to 900. John 
C. Franklin, vice-president of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., sold 128 common, leaving 
him 150. 

► Eastern — Paul H. Brattain, vice- 
president of Eastern Air Lines, 
Inc., filed a report showing pur- 
chase of 2,000 common last De- 
cember, giving him 5,000 shares at 
the close of that month. 

T. E. Braniff, president and 
principal stockholder of Braniff 
Airways, Inc., reported the gift of 
100 shares during April. His hold- 
ings at the close of that month to- 
taled 341,204 shares. George A. 
Butler and Fred Jones, new di- 
rectors of Braniff Airways, report- 
ed an ownership of 4,500 shares 
and 600 shares, respectively, on 
April 3. 

► Chicago and Southern — L. R. Bil- 
lett, director of Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines, Inc., reported pur- 
chase of 375 vtc, the disposition ,f 
the acquisition of 100 through 'an 
exchange, and transfer of 50 shares 
of C. & S. common through a joint 
account. Billett also reported sale 


New AAF Lab. 

Establishment of the personal 
equipment laboratory at 
Wright Field, Dayton, brings to 
12 the number of separate lab- 
oratories in the engineering 
division 'of the Materiel Com- 
mand. 

The laboratory has been 
formed by combining the flying 
clothing branch and the emer- 
gency rescue branch of the 
equipment laboratory into a 
separate unit under Col. John 
P. Fraim. The new laboratory 
will have charge of research 
and development of AAF fly- 
ing clothing, parachutes and 
rescue equipment. 


of 300 voting trust certificates for 
common stock, as well as the pur- 
chase of 375 vtc, the disposition of 
100 vtc through an exchange and 
25 vtc through a transfer. Accord- 
ing to Billett’s report, the joint ac- 
count was short 2,531 vtc at the 
close of the month. 

Among the aircraft manufactur- 
ing group, John J. Daly, director, 
Republic Aviation Corp., pur- 
chased 2,000 common, increasing 
his ownership to 51,314 shares. 
Mundy I. Peale, vice-president, 
bought 100 shares, to give him 200 
shares at the end of the month. 
William K. Ebel, vice-president of 
Glenn L. Martin Co., gave away 
150 common, reducing his holdings 
to 650 shares. 

Braniff Salaries, 
Earnings Reported 

Braniff Airways, Inc., paid its 
president, T. E. Braniff, $25,250 for 
1943, according to the company’s 
annual report to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. R. C. Shra- 
der, vice-president, and C. G. Ad- 
ams, secretary- treasurer, received 
$10,826 and $9,953, respectively. 

In addition to the $25,250 paid 
Braniff in salary, certain insurance 
and office space required by the 
company was purchased at the cus- 
tomary rates from insurance agen- 
cies and from an office building in 
which he has a direct interest. Net 
commissions on the company's in- 
surance received by the agencies 
were $14,870 and the rental paid to 
the Braniff Building was $1,440. 

► Directors — The aggregate remun- 
eration of five directors of the com- 
pany was $67,649, and was paid for 
their services as officers and em- 
ployees. No directors’ fees were 

During the year, the company 
sold 400,000 shares of its common 
stock, $2.50 par value, through F. 
Eberstadt & Co., Inc., of New York, 
net proceeds being $4,500,130. 

► Pilots' Salaries — Three pilots 
were paid as follows during 1943: 
V. I. Powers, $10,076; M. W. Sell-, 
meyer. $10,072, and Gordon Dar- 
nell, $10,065. 

Total operating revenues of the 
company during 1943 amounted to 
$5,044,570, with total operating ex- 
penses of $3,531,118, leaving a net 
operating income of $1,513,452. In- 
come from other sources amounted 
to $98,595.13, bringing gross to $1,- 
612,047.85. 

Deductions amounted to $654,- 
045, the largest item ox which was 
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$651,066 for federal income and 
declared value excess-profits taxes, 
leaving a net income transferred to 
earned surplus of $958,002. 

► Airmail Rate Case — The report 
stated that if the company loses its 
fight against the proposed reduc- 
tion in its airmail rates, the oper- 
ating revenue from mail pay last 
year would be reduced approxi- 
mately $592,675. 

"If such refund is made and in- 
come taxes for the applicable year 
are thereby reduced in an amount 
equal to the provision for income 
taxes thereon for 1943, the net in- 
come of the company would be re- 
duced approximately $346,975,” 
the report stated. 


Aviation Salesroom 
Planned in Chicago 

Curtiss-Wright sale of surplus 
goods expected to result in per- 
manent display of planes and 
parts in Furniture Mart. 
Curtiss-Wright last week began 
sale of surplus materials through 
a central display in the Furniture 
Mart in Chicago and efforts are 
being made by officials of the Mart 
to bring other aircraft manufac- 
turers into the picture in the or- 
ganization of an Aviation Mart. 

An ultimate permanent display 
for the aircraft field at the Mart 
is contemplated, Col. Lawrence 
Whiting, president of the Furniture 
Mart, reveals. He says he hopes to 
have eleven other plane manufac- 
turers join in the present surplus 
display. 

It is reported that Curtiss- 
Wright found an exhibit at Dayton 
last month ‘valuable enough to 
warrant the establishment of the 
central display in Chicago. 

► Scope Restricted — However, it is 
believed that placing of the Air- 
craft War Production Council 
warehousing plan in operation will 
restrict the scope of the Aviation 
Mart, at least for the materials that 
will be handled under the ware- 
housing plan. Steel, copper, alu- 
minum and hardware, fittings and 
component parts, comprise about 
50 percent of the surplus goods in- 
volved. Others, such as composi- 
tions of various kinds, paints and 
woods could still be moved through 
individual efforts. It is expected 
that all of the warehouse materials 
will have to go to the warehouses 
to prevent confusion in handling 
and redistribution. 

Whiting said in Chicago that 
12,000 square feet of space had 


been set aside in the Furniture 
Mart for the Aviation Mart and 
that some other manufacturers 
have signed for space, although he 
would not reveal the names. Cur- 
tiss is occupying 1,000 feet, and 
may eventually extend their sur- 
plus display to include that of sub- 
contractors. For the moment, how- 
ever, they are handling only their 
own materials. 

► Furniture and Planes — Whiting 
pointed out that furniture and air- 
craft manufacturers had discov- 
ered many mutual interests during 
war production, and said he hoped 
to extend the relationship after the 
war through operation of the Avi- 
ation Mart in post-war years as a 
place where manufacturers and 
suppliers could display aircraft 
parts in a central market for the 
convenience of buyers. Facilities 
there will not accommodate com- 
plete planes. 

Materials now being displayed 
by Curtiss are virtually all in the 
warehousing program, including 
rivets, nuts, bolts, tools, millin'’ 
cutters, drills, AN-AC standard 
parts, washers, switches, conduits, 
loom, wire, and steel, aluminum, 
brass, bronze and copper in sh°e>- 
bars, coils and tubing. Average 
price is said to be average cost to 
Curtiss and sales in the first few 
days are reported at $40,000. 

Stock Offered 

An issue of 113,333 shares of 
National Airlines common stock, 
par value $1, priced at $13.75 per 
share, was offered last week. Sale 
of the stock will give the carrier 
additional working capital for in- 
augurating service over AM 31 be- 
tween Jacksonville and New York, 
and will also finance National’s 
expansion plans. 


C-5 4 Output Up 

Douglas Aircraft has an- 
nounced a 600-percent increase 
in the production of C-54 
transports at Santa Monica 
1 which will obviate formal lay- 
offs of any workers due to 
cancellation of the A-20 con- 
I tracts. 

• When the A-20 contract 
cancellation was first disclosed, 
it was indicated that about 
8,000 workers would be affect- 
ed. The increase in the C-54 
production contract at Santa 
Monica, plus work on the A-26 
will combine to keep most of 
the workers on the job. 


Subcontracts Sought 
For Brewster Plant 

Efforts still were being made last 
week to obtain subcontracts for the 
Long Island City plant of the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. No 
decision had been reached last 
week on a proposal that the Brew- 
ster organization subcontract to 
supply Corsair parts to Goodyear. 

Meanwhile, efforts were being 
made to obtain a special War Man- 
power Commission ruling to make 
it possible for Brewster to reas- 
semble its working force if con- 
tracts are obtained in the next two 
months. Regulations stipulate that 
workers can return from other jobs 
in 30 days and an extension of this 
to 60 days for Brewster workers 
was requested both by the com- 
pany and the UAW-CIO union. 

► Layoffs — The company, whose 
Corsair contract was canceled in 
May and will run out July 1, had 
laid off 5.694 workers last week 
and most of the balance of the 
9,500 employes are expected to get 
termination notices within the next 
few weeks. Almost all of the dis- 
charged workers were interviewed 
last week and more than 2,000 re- 
ferred to new jobs. Certificates of 
availability were issued others to 
enable them to seek employment 
on their own. Operations at Johns- 
ville will continue to July 1, when 
the Navy will take over the fa- 
cilities. 

Financial Reports 

► Bendix Aviation Corp. reports 
earnings of $4.02 per share for the 
six months ended Mar. 31, as com- 
pared with $3.87 for comparable 
period a year ago. Net income is 
reported at $8,504,066 for the 
period, compared with $8,190,449. 
Unfilled orders Mar. 31 had 
dropped from $1,074,468,500 last 
year to $791,200,500. Changes in 
the procurement needs of the 
armed forces and reductions in 
price account for the decrease, 
F. R. Breech, Bendix president, 

Timken to S. A. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, anticipating a greatly 
accelerated growth in South Amer- 
ica after the war, has organized a 
subsidiary, the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. of South America, 
with headquarters in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Jules A. Moreland, former 
New York representative for Tim- 
ken, is managing director. 
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EDITORIAL 


Invasion 

T he crucial phase of air power’s task has begun. 

The initial landing operations were backed by 
11,000 planes flying two, three or even four sorties a 
day. The fleet is still growing. It must be backed up 
by thousands of unsung mechanics, technicians, 
clerks, desk workers in the Army and Navy. This is 
no time for aircraft workers to think of tomorrow's 
peacetime job. This is what we’ve been working for. 

Costly Economy 

T he Bureau of the Budget recently reduced the 
figure for the next fiscal year which had been re- 
quested by the Civil Aeronautics Administration for 
aircraft technical development. At the time the 
matter received no public attention. The full mean- 
ing of the incident now is apparent with notification 
by CAA to chief engineers of the airlines that its 
aircraft development section must drop several vital 
projects on which valuable work already has been 
done. Actually, a priority list must be prepared at 
once to determine which few will be continued. 

Budget Bureau says that only emergency war 
work should be given funds to continue develop- 
ment. In cutting CAA’s aircraft development pro- 
gram, it thus fails to take into consideration the fact 
that even warplanes will benefit from much CAA 
work. It ignores the tremendously important role of 
transport aircraft in this or any future war. It fails 
to realize why our highest military officers deter- 
mined that the Army’s Air Transport Command 
alone should now have nearly a thousand multi-en- 
gined transports in its world-wide war operations, 
and why both Army and Navy air transport services 
will be stepped up in the coming year. 

For the record, the list of projects which had been 
undertaken by the Aircraft Development Section be- 
fore Budget Bureau’s cut includes vital work on: 

1. Crash-resistant fuel tanks. 

2. Collision-resistant windshields. 

3. Accelerometer for obtaining landing data. 

4. Power-plant installation fire tests. 

5. Aircraft fabric testing device. 

6. Stall warning indicators. 

7. Automatic instrument log. 

8. Aircraft control characteristics recorder. 

9. Aircraft lighting. 

10. Instrumentation for the study of vibration and 
flutter. 

11. Photographic equipment for measuring air- 
craft performance. 

Such a list may appear meaningless to a Budget 
Bureau expert, but every project above has a direct 
bearing on the future safety of passenger and pilot, 
whether airline, air force, or private. In the long 
run, the military services would gain as much in 
CAA’s work as any other aviation group. 

The excellent wartime research and development 
facilities of Army and Navy are swamped at the 
moment with work on projects directly concerned 
with combat aircraft. Military transport aviation is 
benefiting very little directly from these facilities. It 
has far more to gain, during wartime, from CAA. 


Budget Bureau's attempts at economy are short- 
sighted and may be responsible for needless loss of 
life. They should be challenged by responsible mem- 
bers of Congress when the time comes for hearings 
on the next supplemental appropriation. 

Straight Thinking 

T he Public Report issued by the House Committee 
on Civil Service, following the recent inquiry in- 
to the training program of the AAF’s Women’s Air 
Service Pilots, is an excellent summary. All the 
strange confusion, inconsistencies and errors in judg- 
ment are marshaled in logical array, told without 
rancor or prejudice. In 13 printed pages the inves- 
tigating staff has presented a simple, straightfor- 
ward story which is devastating. 

The committee finds the WASP program was un- 
necessary in the first place because there were al- 
ways men pilots available. It was started at a time 
when the AAF was eliminating 25 of its primary 
training contract schools and canceling aviation 
courses at 151 colleges. Entrance standards and age 
limits were dropped for women trainees, yet men 
with long experience were ignored. Training costs 
were excessive. Training standards were lower than 
at regular Army schools, and the courses prescribed 
were inferior. 

There have been at least 19 deaths, and introduc- 
tion of additional unskilled personnel will probably 
accelerate the accident and fatality record. A large 
percentage of the WASPS will never qualify to pilot 
heavier aircraft. The Committee believes a program 
involving 2,500 graduate trainees and some $50,000,- 
000 in public funds should have been of sufficient 
importance to have had the specific authority of Con- 
gress — which it never had, even after numerous re- 

The Committee found that any elimination of 
WASPS or trainees represents a total loss to the tax- 
payer, whereas AAF cadets not qualified as pilots 
are given an opportunity to qualify in other capaci- 
ties. The Committee was told repeatedly that, if the 
fast fighter and heavy bomber load increases, it will 
be necessary to depend upon already qualified male- 
pilot personnel anyhow. Very little confidence was 
expressed by Army officials in the ability of hastily 
trained girls to withstand the strain of heaviest 
duties. The average civilian instructor can be fully 
qualified to operate the Class 4 and 5 planes months 
ahead of the WASP recruits now available. 

“It is not understood why the qualification for both 
men and women should not be identical, and why the 
proven experience of the available male personnel is 
not being utilized,” the Committee says. "It is im- 
possible to escape the conclusion that this discrimi- 
nation attempts to demonstrate that the millions of 
dollars of public funds, spent with the approval and 
at the insistence of the War Department, to train 
these civilian instructors has been unwise and un- 
availing. The Committee must reject such reasoning." 

Those familiar with the WASP picture realize 
there was no other logical conclusion possible. The 
Committee has done a service to the country and to 
aviation. 

Robert H. Wood 
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SYNTHETICS 


GENERAL TOP-QUALITY! 


WHAT HAPPENS AFTER 
REPEATED LANDINGS? 

... to the beads, the tread, the 
cords? General 56" synthetic- 
nylon, static conductor, smooth 
contour tire, here is shown 
mounted on a huge dynamo- 
meter. Any potential weak- 
nesses arising from rolling and 
braking loads are discovered as 
the mounted tire is "landed” 
— again and again — on the fly- 
wheel whose surface speed 
approximates aircraft landing 
speeds. Today’s synthetic-nylon 
General passed the test for 
extreme landing speeds with 
flying colors . . . just as it passed 
many similar rigid laboratory 
tests covering every phase of 
service conditions. 




General 


Synthetic -Nylon Aircraft Tires Meet and Better 
General’s Rigid Performance Standards! 

Tested in conjunction with the Army Air Forces, 
General’s special compound of synthetic rubber has 
proved its excellent wearing qualities, in rigid service 
tests as well as rigid laboratory tests. 

Thus, in synthetic-nylon aircraft tires — as with former 
construction, General Tire has demonstrated its ability 
to engineer and produce a tire that delivers the extra 
quality for which Generals have always been known. 
Regardless of new materials or service requirements, 
you can depend on this: General Tire will continue to 
set the standard for Top-Quality in airplane tire design. 


General's synthetic construction is available with nylon or 
rayon for tail-wheel tires as well as main landing gear tires. 


GENERAL 



O NE OF America’s first pilot training organizations to 
fly a million hours, Southwest Airways has trained 
pilots from some 29 different countries at its 4 great flying 
fields in Arizona. 

With as many as 500 planes in operation by students in 
various stages of training, dependable engine performance 
has been of major importance. 

Southwest Airways has assured itself of unfailing engine 
performance with an outstanding maintenance organi- 
zation and dependable petroleum products. The Texas 
Company is justly proud of the part it has played in sup- 


plying the major portion of Aircraft Engine Oil and 
Aviation Gasoline for this outstanding operation. 

Because of the benefits that Texaco delivers— 

More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than ivith any other brand. 

Texaco Aviation Engineers will gladly cooperate in secur- 
ing increased engine life with Texaco Aviation Products 
available at leading airports in the 48 states. The Texas 
Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 



Lubricants and Fuels 

FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT-CBS ★ HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 



